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Motes. 


THE WINCHESTER HALL-BOOK 
OF 1406-7. 


in a former article which related to the book 
for 1401-2 (11 S. xi.°393, 415, 426), I en- 
deavoured to explain the object and cha- 
racter of our College Hall-books, and it is 
unnecessary here to repeat what was there 
said. 

The book which comes next in the collec- 
tion after that for 1401-2 is, in its present 
state, imperfect, for it ends abruptly with 
the 6th week of the 4th quarter. Its 
parchment cover bears for title ‘‘ Nomina 
commorantium in Collegio Anno Octavo 
continentur in Hoc Volumine,” and now 
comprises forty-four leaves—‘ Ae viij H.” 
being written, but seemingly not by the 
original scribe, at the top of the opening 
page. Throughout the book its contents 
agree in matters of detail with the Bursars’ 
Aecount-roll for 1406-7, which runs (so its 





heading states) from Michaelmas 7 H. IV.’ 
the last day of that regnal year ; and it is 
possible to name the Saturday upon which 
the book was started. As in the roll, so 
also in the book, while the 2nd and 3rd 
quarters each contain the normal 13 weeks, 
the Ist contains only 12; and it appears from 
the roll, under quarterly statements concern- 
ing feast-day pittances, that Christmas 
came in the 2nd quarter, St. John the 
Baptist’s Day in the 3rd, and SS. Peter and 
Paul’s in the 4th, which contains as many as 
14 weeks. Given these data, one learns, 
after making the necessary calculations, 
that the book was started on Saturday, 
2 Oct., 1406. As an instance of how the 


¢| book and the roll agree in detail, it may 


be mentioned that, according to the roll, 
Thomas Romsey was paid as Headmaster 
up to Easter, 1407, and was then succeeded 
by John Pole. Easter fell that year on 
27 March. According to the book there 
was, throughout the period which it covers, 
only one week in which ‘ Magister Scole ”’ 
was at all absent, and that week was the 
Ist of the 3rd quarter, the week which began 
on Saturday, 26 March. In that week 
“Magister Scole”’ is marked “di,” which 
(as explained in my former article) indicates 
absence for half a week; and here it also 
indicates the point at which Romsey left and 
his place was taken by Pole within the next 
few days. In the 6th week of the same 
quarter, Romsey, who lived to become 
Headmaster again in 1414, was dining as a 
guest at the high table, while his clerk 
dined “cum sociis,” 7.e., with the junior 
Fellows, who sat at the top end of one of the 
side tables (see the Statutes, rubric 14). 
Here, in connexion with the arrangement 
of the tables, I should like to quote an early 
description of the Hall itself. It comes 
from an Inventory of 9 H. V (1422), and 
has not, I believe, yet appeared in print :— 
“ Aula—Item ibidem remanet una aularis cum 
suo banker’ dupplicat’ cum panno lineo et ij 
costerez de worstede palys alb’ et virid’ Item xx 
crochettes pro eisdem pendendis Item una 
aularis antiqua facta de ij costerez de worstede 
operata et inbroudata cum diversis feris et 
grossis animalibus Item  iiij © quysshones 
[cushions] antique de tapestry werkis Item iij 
tabule pro alta mensa de una secta quarum una 
est in aula custodis cum iij trestallis pro eisdem 
Item iiij scabella facta de estrychbord pro alta 
mensa Item iiij tabule mensales dormauntez 
cum iiij formulis longis et quorespondentibus 
eisdem ex utraque parte aule cum una parva 
formula apposita eisdem ex parte aule sinistra 
Item una longa tabula in medio aule cum ij 
trestallis et ij formulis longis ex utraque parte 
Item ij plankes que solebant iacere coram ostio 
panetrie quarum altera iacet in scola Item ij 
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magne andyrys de ferro stantes in camino aule 
tempore yemali Item j chaufor de cupro pro 
aqua calefacienda continens j potellum Item j 
cupebord Item j lectrinum pro biblia ibidem 
legenda.” | 

Returning to the Hall-book, let us take 
as a specimen of the “diary” the last week 
of the 3rd quarter :— 

** Die Sabbati. Johannes Paget socius collegii 
oxon. ad prandium cum sociis et Willelmus 
Tettebury ad prandium cum famulis. 

‘“Die Dominica. Cumbe valettus Campeden 
ad prandium cum sociis et Tyas ad cenam in alta 
mensa. 

‘** Die Lune. Willelmus Tettebury et ij bicatores 
ad prandium [in panetria, altered to] cum famulis 
et Robertus Langrysche socius collegii oxon. ad 
cenam cum sociis et famulus eius cum famulis. 

“Die Martis. Dominus Aylward ad prandium 
in alta mensa et clericus eius ad prandium cum 
sociis et Pagett et Langrysche socil collegii oxon. 
ad cenam cum sociis. 

‘Die Mercurii. J. Pagett socius collegii oxon. 
ad prandium cum sociis et Lauer quondam 
firmarius de Hermondsworth et alius valettus ad 
cenam cum sociis. 

“Die Jovis. Uxor Fromond ad prandium in 
camera custodis [et ancilla, struck out] et ij clerici 
illius ad prandium cum sociis et ij pagetti ad 
prandium cum famulis, 

“Die Veneris. Mr. Johannes Boner socius 
collegii oxon. ad prandium in alta mensa et J. 
Pagette alius socius collegii oxon. et uxor J. 
pistoris [an early ‘“‘ Mrs. Bun ’’] ad prandium cum 
sociis.”” 

John de Campeden, Master of the Hospital 
of St. Cross, and Thomas Aylward, Rector 
of Havant, who are mentioned in the above 
extract, were two of Wykeham’s executors ; 
and Aylward is the reputed author of a 
‘Life of Wykeham’ which is preserved in 
our muniment room. Students of Hamp- 
shire brasses will remember their effigies, 
the one in St. Cross Church and the other at 
Havant. Wykeham had died on 27 Sept., 
1404, and the object of one of Aylward’s 
visits to the College during the year 1406-7 
is thus recorded in the Account-rol] :— 


‘““ Receptio Forinseca—Et de Domino Thoma 
Ayleward et aliis executoribus Domini Fundatoris 
de dono unde per manum domini Thome Ayleward 
vijli. xiijs. iiijd. pro manerio de Ewell quod quidem 
manerium fuit in manibus eiusdem et xli. pro 
expensis factis infra collegium pro anniversario 
dicti domini Fundatoris hoc anno et xls. de dono 
predicti Thome Ayleward et eleemosyna eiusdem 
—xixli. xiijs. iiijd.” 

One reason why Lauer (or Laver), late 
farmer of Harmondsworth, was a guest was 
that the College then owned that Middlesex 
manor. But it was one of the properties 
that passed from them in 1543 under a more 
or less compulsory exchange of lands with 
Henry VIII., when the King was enlarging 
his hunting grounds at Hampton Court. 
It may be remembered that Tettebury, 
another guest, once a Scholar, figured 





frequently in the diary for 1401-2. Since 
then he had descended from: the Fellows’ 
table to the servants’, and in fact, during 
part of 1406-7 (as also later), he was in the 
service of the College as Warden’s yeoman 
(“‘ valettus custodis’’). In the fifteenth 
century the humbler offices at the College 
were often filled by ex-Scholars. Thus 
Wm. Pokilchirche was Warden’s clerk in 
1412-3, and John Stoite (or Stoyte) in 1413-4. 
The most notable instance of Scholar becom- 
ing servant is that of John Bedell, who 
became lay-clerk (1446) and manciple (1459), 
and held the latter office until his death in 
1498, combining with it in or about 1496 
the position of Mayor of Winchester. 

Mrs. Fromond would deserve a fresh para- 
graph, if it were only to lament the damage 
done by a snowstorm a few years ago to the 
little image of her which adorns the front 
of Fromond’s Chantry. The fact that she 
used to hold a book in her lap ought to be 
carefully recorded. The diary for 1406-7 
makes frequent mention of Fromond him- 
self, and his clerks and servants, and also 
of his brother (‘‘frater Fromond ”). The 
Account-roll states that no fee was paid 
to him this year as Steward of the estates in 
Hants and Wilts, “nil quia pardonatum.” 
But the College made him and his wife some 
pleasant gifts, which are recorded under 
“‘expensa forinseca cum donis et litibus 
defendendis ” :— 

‘In dato Fromond Senescallo ut et in j cade 
de rubra allecia [red herrings] et j cade de sprottis: 
(sprats] et j barello allecie albe erga quadrages- 
imam, xviijs. vjd..... In j anulo aureo empto ad 
dandum uxori Johannis Fromond, vjs. viijd.” 

Though the topic may be thought to be 
a “red herring” here, I cannot part with 
Fromond without pointing out the error 
into which the chief historians of the College: 
have fallen with regard to the building of 
his Chantry. The date of this building 
must be of some little importance in the 
history of English architecture. Kirby 
(‘ Annals,’ 165) and Leach* (‘ History,’ 195, 
see also ‘ Victoria Hist. of Hants,’ v. 17), while 
they differed as to the date of Fromond’s 
death, agreed in stating that his Chantry was 
erected in his lifetime. Jirby was right im 
saying that Fromond died in November, 
1420, and there is no foundation for 
Leach’s ‘“ 1426.” But on the main ques- 
tion, when was the Chantry built ? there is 
ample evidence that it was built after 
Fromond’s death, and built with moneys: 





* This article was already in the printers’ hands 
when I heard with ‘on regret of the death of 
Arthur Francis Leach. 
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derived from his estate; and Gunner’s 
suggestion that this was the case (see 
Archeological Journal, xvi. 166 et seq.) is 
fully borne out by the records. In Fro- 
mond’s elaborate will, which he sealed shortly 
before his death, there is no reference to 
the Chantry: on the contrary, his desire is 
to be buried “in medio cimiterii collegii 
beate marie prope Wynton,” which would 
have been a strange phrase to use had the 
Chantry already stood there; and when, 
upon the completion of the building, the 
College, by deed dated 20 June, 1446, 
accepted the trusts attached to Fromond’s 
benefactions, the Chantry was carefully 
described in the deed as “‘ de bonis eiusdem 
Johannis sumptuose_ constructa.’ By 
August, 1437, the building had reached a 
stage which allowed of the consecration of 
the altar; but, as Account-rolls show, 
various works which would naturally be 
left to the last still remained to be done: 
doors were supplied in 1438-9, including a 
door to the upper room, which was intended 
for a library; and in 1443-4 the glazing of 
the windows was in the hands of Richard 
and John, servants of John Prudde of West- 
minster. The interval between Fromond’s 
death and the deed of 1446 was occupied 
not merely with the building, but also with 
litigation and other legal troubles connected 
with his estate; but Kirby, having taken 
the view that the Chantry was built by 
Fromond himself, sought to explain the 
delay over the acceptance of the trusts by 
suggesting that nothing could be done so 
long as Matilda Fromond was alive and 
enjoying dower out of her husband’s pro- 
perties. ‘‘ She was of the party,” he says, 
in speaking of the consecration in 1437. 
She was, indeed, then in the Chantry, in 
body if not in spirit: she had been lying for 
quite fifteen years within the tomb there 
beside her husband. That is evident from 
an item in the Accounts of 1421-2 (under 
‘custus domorum cum necessariis ’), which 
Kirby refers to, but apparently misread :— 

“In solutis pro cariagio iiij molarum cum aliis 
pertinentiis ad molendinum equinum dat’ collegio 
per executores Relicte Johannis Fromond a 
Sparsholte usque collegium, iiijs.” 

With apologies for the digression I go 
back to the Hall-book of 1406-7, to note 
some gleanings from the field of guests :— 

Ist quarter, 5th week, “ Thomas Glasier 
ad prandium in alta mensa,’” presumably 
Thomas, the glazier who created the Jesse 
window in our Chapel, replaced in 1822 by 
Betton and Evans’s copy of it; 7th week, 
“frater Ricardus medicus’”; 8th week, 








“ce 


“ij vitriarii,’’ who dined sometimes ‘“‘ cum 
famulis” and sometimes “cum sociis”’; 
llth week, ‘“‘famulus Bory carians salem 
ab Hampton.” 2nd quarter, 2nd week, 
“Mr. Informator de alta scola”; 3rd week,,. 
“J. Bedman de villa,” where, I suppose, 
“‘ villa’? means Winchester; 4th week, 
“jheremita”; 7th week, “ soror custodis,’’ 
3rd quarter, Ist week, ‘“‘ Reginaldus Warnar 
et T. Warnar frater eius,’ who had been: 
Scholars in 1394, and were Founder’s kin ; 
6th week, ‘ uxor ballivi de soka et filia 
eius”; 12th week, “j bresbiter,” showing 
the scribe’s pronunciation. 4th quarter, 
2nd week, “firmarius custodis de West- 
mene,” probably indicating that Warden 
Morys had property there; 4th week, “ viij 
clerici de capella domini Episcopi Wynton” ; 
“duo moniales.” This list will, I hope, con- 
vey an idea of the company which came and. 
went. Be. C. 
Winchester College. 


(To be continued.) 





JOHN ANGELL, THE LITERARY 
FELTMAKER. 


SEVERAL inquirers in ‘N. & Q.’ of 1870: 
(4 S. v.) assumed that the author of 
‘Stenography ; or Short-Hand Improved,’ 
was the professor of shorthand who lived 
for many years in Dublin, and this assump- 
tion was rather encouraged by writers on 
shorthand and the Catalogue of the British 
Museum Library. The fact would appear 
to be that there were two of these John 
Angells—father and son. 

John Angell senior, who hailed from 
Chichester, was by business a feltmaker in 
St. Clement Danes, London. By his will, 
made on 20 March, 1764, he disposed, 
among other things, of (1) the plates, copies, 
and copyright of ‘Stenography ; or Short- 
Hand Improved’; (2) the copies and copy- 
right .of ‘An Essay on Prayer’; and 
(3) the copyright, when publication was 
completed, of ‘The History of Religion,’ 
which was then “publishing in weekly 
numbers’’ under an agreement with Chr. 
Henderson, Wm. Nicoll, and Joseph Johnson.. 
The will was proved on 17 April, 1764 
(P.C.C. Simpson, 128), and the beneficiaries 
were his children: John, Mary (who was 
a. pointed sole executrix), and Ann. 

According to the will the testator had two 
l’s in his name; it is so engraved in the title- 
page of ‘ Stenography,’ and at the end of the 
preface of the signed and numbered copies 
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of that work the signature is so written. | of “A General History of Ireland,’ 1781, 


The British Museum at present allows him 
only one. 

Following the preface of ‘ Stenography ’ 
there is a list of 105 subscribers, and nine 
of these are Chichester people. 

(1) The first edition of ‘ Stenography’ 
(B.M. press-mark 1043. 1. 8), issued in 1758 
(see Critical Review for October, 1758), was 
“‘printed for the Author” and sold by 
several booksellers. The second edition 
‘(B.M. press-mark 7942. e. 21), “ printed for 
& sold by M. Angell in Lincoln’s Inn Pas- 
sage” and others, was probably issued in 
1765—about a year after the author’s death. 
In later editions the name of John Angell of 
Fownes Street, Dublin, also appeared as a 
seller of the work he edited. 

An adventitious value is sought to be 
given to this work because Boswell recol- 
lected Dr. Johnson saying in 1773—some 
fifteen years after the event—that he re- 
membered an Angell coming to him to write 
‘* a preface or dedication”? to a book upon 
shorthand. Whether Johnson in fact wrote 
either is not stated; probably he did not. 
The preface was certainly Angell’s work, and 
no special sanctity was attributed to the 
short dedication to the Duke of Richmond : 
it was from time to time altered and im- 
proved. 

(2) ‘An Essay on Prayer’ was published 
anonymously in 1760; but it contains 
several specimens of prayers “taken in 
short-hand by the editor,’ and on p. 304 
there is an announcement of ‘ Stenography ’ 
lately published by John Angell (press-mark 
4404. d. 37). 

(3) ‘The History of Religion,’ published 
in 1764 as the work of “ An Impartial 
Hand,” is apparently not known in con- 
nexion with Angell. There is, however, a 
copy in the British Museum Library, which 
was issued in forty numbers bound in four 
ten-part volumes, sold by C. Henderson, 
Royal Exchange; W. Nicoll, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard ; and J. Johnson, opposite the 
Monument. This is catalogued under 
‘ History,’ with a doubtful attribution of 
authorship to James Murray (press-mark 
4520.dd.11). The words ‘“‘ Second Edition ” 
‘in the first volume probably indicate nothing 
more than that in the process of weekly 
publication a second impression of the whole 
or part of the volume became necessary. 

It has been stated of John Angell junior, 
who claimed to be the only son of the John 
Angell of Chichester who died in 1764, that 
he was born in 1742-3, and was buried on 
-4 April, 1827, in Dublin. On the title-page 





which he edited, and for a short time in a 
local directory, his name appeared with one 
l, probably per incuriam in both cases. In 
the directory the error was soon corrected. 
A. T. W. 





INSCRIPTIONS IN THE CHURCHYARD 
OF ST. MARY’S, LAMBETH. 


THomas ALLEN in his ‘ History and Anti- 
quities of Lambeth’ (1827) gives a full 
account of the monuments in the church ; but 
of those in the churchyard he mentions only 
nineteen, of which ten are not now existing. 
These ten are placed at the end of this list, 
Nos. 214-23; and a few particulars gained 
from him concerning stones still in existence, 
but partly defaced, are added between 
square brackets. John Tanswell also, in 
his ‘ History and Antiquities of Lambeth’ 
(1858), has much to say about the monu- 
ments within the church, but his account 
of those outside is very meagre. There is 
also a useful little book (price 6d.), entitled 
‘Lambeth Parish Church’ (1904), by Mr. 
G. Masters, a churchwarden, which gives 
many particulars, but no complete list of 
the inscriptions in the churchyard. All the 
above writers give biographical notes con- 
cerning certain of the inscriptions. On the 
south side of the church a footpath runs 
east and west, ‘‘ Southern Path,” crossed at 
right angles by the “ Eastern Path” at the 
east end of the church. 

These abstracts were made in September, 
1911. 


SouTH OF THE SOUTHERN Patu. 


1. Henry Cowper Rochfort, Esq., d. 24 Oct., 
1848, a. 50. 

2. Wm. Perry, d. 21 March, 1811, a. 50. He 
lived and died a good father and an honest man. 

3. Samuel Swabey, Esq., of this p., d. 23 Oct., 
1790, a. 68. Mary, his wife, d. 24 Jan., 1815, 
a. 83. Mary Birchfield Morgan, dau. of the 
above, wid. of John Morgan, Esq., d. 6 Dec., 
1828, a. 74. Stephen Swabey, M.A., of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, son of the above, formerly 
curate of this p., d. July, 1849, a. 91. Frances, 
dau. of Mary B. Morgan, d. 7 Feb., 1851, and her 
"re Ethelbert Bigland Rose, d. 7 Feb., 

5 


4. Mr. Henry Sprague, of Bridge Street, West- 
minster, d. 7 Feb., 1827, a. 66. 

5. Mary, w. of Edward Shewell, Esq., of Stock- 
well Common, d. 14 Nov., 1821, a. 55. The above 
E. Shewell d. at Lewes, Sussex, 3 March, 1838, 
a. 72. Elizabeth, wid. of Edward Shewell, Esq., 
d. at Lewes, 22 March, 18(83). Julia, dau. of 
Edward Squire, d. at Lewes, 8 Sept., 1847, a. 20. 
ma his second dau,, d. at Lewes, 9 June, 1849, 
a. 
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6. Mrs. Elizabeth Field, d. 16 May, 18(26), a. —. 

7. The family vault of Mr. A. H. Bicker Caar- 
to of Mount Row, in this p., erected March, 
1820. 

8. Rebecca Sangster, only dau. of Alexr. and 
Eleanor Sangster, d. 19 Dec., 1818, a. 39. Capt- 
Thos. Sangster, 37th Regt., son of the above 
d. at Berbue [sic] in his 29th year. [No date.] 
The above Eleanor d. 26 Nov., 1819, a. 68. The 
above Alexander d. 10 June, 1829, a. 86. 

9. John Foster, Esq., d. 23 July, 1818, a. 69. 
Wm. Rose Haworth, Esq., late of H.M. Receipt 
of Exchequer, and of Walcot Place in this p., 
d. 18 Dec., 1824, a. 66. Three sons of the above 
W. R. H.: Francis, Lieut. 17th Light Dragoons, 
Aide-de-Camp to the Governor of Bombay, d. at 
Government House, 11 August, 1816, a. 24; 
John, Dep. Registrar of the Diocese of Lichfield, 
d. 30 March, 1847, a. 53, and was bur. in the 
Cathedral Close of Lichfield; Wm. Rose, d. at 
Burnham, Norf., December, 1849, a. 42, and was 
bur. there. 

10. Miss Rebecca Rowbotham, niece of Mr. 
John Kershaw, d. 18 March, 1818, a. 17. The 
above J. Kershaw, Esq., d. 10 May, 1844, a. 78. 
Mary, his relict, and paternal aunt of Rebecca, 
b. 23 Oct., 1766, d. 11 August, 1852. 

11. Helen Brown, dau. of Andr. and Isabella 
Cosser, d. 9 April, 1826, a. 20 months. Jane Anne, 
her sister, d. 27 June, 1829, a. 15. Agnes Stockett 
Cosser, dau. of the above, d. 25 March, 1833, 
a. 2 years 11 months, Rebecca, her sister, 
d. 5 July, 1846, a. 20. Harriott, their sister, 
d.18 July, 1846, a. 29. Andrew Duncan, their 
brother, d. 9 Feb., 1852, a. 17. 

12. Thomas Mitchell, of Whitefriars, d. 29 June, 
1813, a. 45, Mary, w. of Wm. Howell of Welling, 
Kent, only dau. of John and Bridget Mitchell, 
d. 22 April, 1835, a. 38. Mr. John Mitchell, of 
Waterloo Place, in this p., father of Mrs. Howell 
and brother of the above Thomas, d. 20 Sept., 
1840, a. 84. Bridget, w. of John Mitchell, d. 
15 March, 1844, a. 76. 

13. Elizabeth, w. of Mr. Wm. Wyld, d. 26 Oct., 
1823, a. 46. Their youngest dau., Ann Wyld, d. 
16 Nov., 1841, a. 24, Wm. Wyld d. 16 August, 
1853, a. 78. 

14. Mrs. Eliza Speke, dau. of the late Capt. 
Speke, R.N., d. 4 May, 1813, a. 73. Mary Speke, 
dau. of the late Peter Speke, Esq., many years.... 
of the Supre...... Calcutta, d. February, 1843. 

15. Thomas Blissett Tubb, Lieut. 82nd Foot, 
d, 28 April, 1813, a. 39. 

16. ....Also Mr. Henry Hall of St. James’s, 
Westminster [son*} of the above Edward and 
(Ann),....a. 83. [Ma]ry Ann, dau. of Anthony 
Olddiss Bancks, d. 24 March, 184(9), a. 82. 

17. Thomas Field, d. 18 Nov., 1765, a. 58. 
Ann, his wife, d. 13 July, 1767, a. 45. .> W. of 
John Field, dau.-in-law of Thomas and Ann, 
d. 25 May, 1747, a. 21. Five sons of John Field, 
one,by his former w., Ann, four by his second w., 
Sarah, d. in infancy. Also his sixth son died in 
infancy. John Field, Esq., d. 29 Oct., 1837, 
a. 68. Robert Jones, son of the above, d. 21 May, 
1840, a. (11). Mrs. Elizabeth Watson, sister of 
Mrs. Sarah Field, d. 15 April, 1803, a. 45. Mr. 
John Field, of this p., wax chandler, d. 8 July, 
1790, a. 48. Mrs. Mary Lyon, mother of Mrs. 
Mary Field, d. 22 Oct., 1806, a. 50. John Lyon, 
her husband, d. 22 March, 18—, a. 76. > 
* 18. ....Ann, wife of the above John Griffin 


ees +d. T—, 





19. George Dickinson, Esq., of Union Place,. 
Lambeth, d. 15 Dee., 1815, a. 83. 

20. Mrs. Jane Allen, d. 22 Jan., 1841, a. 66. 
Mr. John Allen, son of the above, d. 8 Oct., 1841,. 
a. 39. 

21. John Morris, d. 4 Sept., 1814, a. 44. Ann: 
w. of the above, d. 7 Oct., 1827, a. 59. 

22. William Taylor, d. 24 Sept., 1821, a. 71. 
Sarah, his w., d. 16 April, 1822, a. 84. 

23. Letitia, fifth d. of Robert and Johanna 
Jarvis, b. 20 Jan., 1809, d. 28 Dec., 1822. Robert 
Jarvis, d. 29 June, 1832, a. 69. Johanna, d. 
2 July, 1832, a. 64. Mrs. Elizabeth House, 
d. 16 May, 1835, a. 37. 

24. Andrew Forster, Esq., d. 12 July, 1831, 
a. 83. Mary Forster, his sister, d. 13 Dec., 1818, 
a. 55. Edward,son of Andrew Forster, d. 29 May, 
1828, a. 37. Charles, son of John Forster, and 
grandson of Andrew, d. 20 Dec., 1840, a. 10 years, 


25. Mr. George Reeves, d. 18 Nov., 1818, 
a. 29. Wm. Henry Gillhuly, his nephew, d. 
18 Feb., 1824. Elizabeth Reeves, mother of 


George, d. 17 July, 1827, a. 70. Mary Ann Gill- 
huly, sister of George Reeves, d. 6 Feb., 1843, 
a. 66. 

26. Thomas Tyler Green, son of Thomas Haines 
and Jane Green, b. 9 April, 1817, d. 26 May, 
Mr. T. H. Green, b. 4 Dec., 1790, d. 25 June, 
Catherine Haines Green, mother of Mr. 
. Green, d. 18 July, 1825, a. 70. 

27. The famity of John and Rebecca Simpson : 
John Jacklin, d. 30 Oct., 1796, a. 3 years; Mary 
Jacklin, d. 1 Dec., 1809, a. 19; George Octavius, 
d. 14 April, 1811, a. 6 weeks ; Rebecca Clarissa, 
d. 5 Dec., 1816, a. 4 years. Mr. John Simpson, 
d. 1 August, 1817, a. 51. Rebecca Simpson, 
d. 13 July, 1827, a. 60. Ellen Clissold, grand- 
dau. of the above, d. 24 Sept., 1839, a. 11 years. 

28. Henry Haywood, d. 31 August, 1809,. 
a. 62. William; Edward Haywood, of Pratt 
Street, Lambeth, his son, d. 7 Dec., 1816, a. 35. 
Elizabeth, w. of Henry, d. 17 Dec., 1827, a. 80. 

29. ....also William, son of the above, d. 
6 Oct., 1810, a. 16 months. 7 

30. Edward, son of John and Susanna Esden, 
d. 27 Jan., 1809, a. 3 years 5 months. 

31. Andrew James Thompson, Lieut. R.N., 
d. Dec. 1808, a. 41. Elizabeth, his w., 
d. Nov., 1810, a. 43. Elizabeth Pulley, his sister, 
d. March, 1824, a. 26. Her husband, William 
Pulley, d. 21 Nov., 1851, a. 76. Amelia, w. of 
Mr. Wm. Maltwood, dau. of the above, d. 31 Oct., 
1853, a. 48. 

32. Mrs. Martha, w. of.... 

33. Williarft White, d. 27 June, 1788, a. 19. 
William White, Esq., his father, d. 21 August, 
1812, a. 75. Elizabeth, his wife, d. 29 Oct., 
1813, a. 69. Stephen Ward, their grandson, 
d. 3 May, 1821, a. 10 months. Robert, d. 1 July, 
1828, a. 9 months. Edward, d. 19 Feb., 1835, 
a. 13. Charles Ward, father of the above, 
d. 21 July, 1835. Charlotte, his w., d. 9 Jan., 
1847, a. 61. ; 

34. Ann, relict of Richard Jellicoe, Esq., d. 
4 March, 1839, a. 69. : 

35. Hannah Chetwynd, a faithful nurse in the 
family of Mr. T. A. Roberts, of Archbishop’s 
Walk, Lambeth.... 

G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 


17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 
(To be continued.) 
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ADDENDA TO STATUES AND MEMORIALS OF 

Martyrs. (See ante, p. 178, and references.) 
—I! am certainly in error in speaking (p. 179) 
of Sir T. More’s statue as “‘ not recorded”’ in 
the L.C.C. ‘ Return of Outdoor Memorials.’ 
May I be allowed to answer my own question 
by saying that it is mentioned in the pre- 
amble in the second list of memorials 
““ omitted intentionally’? ? There is a foot- 
note recording that it was erected by Mr. 
G. M. Arnold in 1886, and that the sculptor 
was Robert Smith. 


Unfortunately, another error relating to 
More has crept into my account. I cannot 
make out why I said his head is deposited 
in Canterbury Cathedral. I should have said 
Canterbury only. As a matter of fact, it 
is deposited in the Roper Vault at St. Dun- 
stan’s Church, Canterbury. 


RicHARD WoopMAN. 


Warbleton, Sussex.—In the churchyard 
wall near the site of the house in which he 
resided, and of which the foundations were 
‘discovered some years ago, a memorial was 
placed in 1888. It is constructed of brick 
and cement, and is thus inscribed :— 

1888. 
Close by 


in 
the Meadow 
stood the 
abode of 
Richard Woodman, 
Farmer and 
Iron Master, 
burnt at 
Lewes 
22 June 1557. 
St. John xvi. 2. 


See also 11 S. xi. 26. 


COVENANTERS. 


Dunnottar, Stonehaven.—In Dunnottar 
Churchyard stands a square substantial 
stone erected to the memory of the Coven- 
anters who were imprisoned ih Dunnottar 
Castle in 1685, and are buried in the church- 
yard. The inscription, which was restored 
some few years ago, is as follows :— 


HERE . LYES . IOHN . STOT . IAMES . ATCHI 

SON . IAMES . RUSSELL. & WILLIAM . BRO 

UN .AND. ONE. WHOSE. NAME. WEE. HAVE 
NOT . GOTTEN . AND . TWO. WOMEN . WHOSE 
NAMES . ALSO. WEE. KNOW . NOT. AND. TWO 
WHO. PERISHED . COMEING . DOUNE. THE. ROCK 
ONE . WHOSE . NAME. WAS. IAMES . WATSON 
THE . OTHER . NOT. KNOWN . WHO. ALL. DIED 
PRISONERS . IN . DUNNOTTAR . CASTLE 

ANNO . 1685 . FOR . THEIR . ADHERENCE 

TO. THE. WORD. OF.GOD. AND. SCOTLANDS 
COVENANTED . WORK. OF . REFORMA 

TION. REV . JJ CH. 12 VERSE 





In the above the letters are all separately 
formed, but in the original many of them are 
conjoined like a diphthong. It will be re- 
called that Sir Walter Scott first met ‘* Old 
Mortality ’’ (Robert Paterson) when he was 
engaged in his self-imposed task of cleaning 
and repairing this tombstone. The episode 
will be found fully described in the author’s 
Introduction to ‘Old Mortality,’ dated 
1830. 


Rost. LENNOX. 


Girthon, Kireudbrightshire.—In the 
churchyard is a plain, substantial, and 
well-preserved stone bearing the following 
inscription :— 

WITHIN THIS TOMB 

LYES THE CORPS OF 

ROBERT LENNOX SOME 

TIME IN IRELAND TOUN 

WHO WAS SHOT TO 

DEATH BY GRIER OF 

LAGG IN THE PAROCH 

OF TOUNGLAND FOR 

HIS ADHERENCE TO 

SCOTLANDS REFORMATION 

COVENANTS NATIONAL 

AND SOLEMN LEAGUE 

1685. 

This was another of the stones on which 
‘Old Mortality’ plied his loving task. 
An excellent story relating to Girthon Church- 
yard is told by Scott in the Introduction 
mentioned above. 


I am indebted for valued help to Mr. 
Robert Anderson, Mr. Wilmot Corfield, Mr. 
R. A. Potts, and Mr. Alan Stewart. 

JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


STINGING NETTLES, BEE-STINGS, AND 
RHEUMATISM.—lt was a common belief in 
one part of Derbyshire many years ago that 
stinging nettles applied to the affected parts 
would ease, and possibly cure, rheumatic 
pains, and I know of several afflicted persons 
who had their shoulders and legs well 
whipped by handfuls of ripe stinging nettles. 
Others had faith in the stings of bees for 
the same purpose, and would put a bare 
limb at a hive entrance, and then disturb 
the bees with @ stick in order to get well 
stung, or, as it was termed, “ tanged”’ or 
**buckt.” Only a few weeks ago I heard a 
lady propose bee-stings as a remedy for 
rheumatism, and state that the belief in 
their efficacy was _ still common in parts of 
the South-West Midlands. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

[For the virtues of bee-stings as a cure see 10 Ss. 
Xil, 248, 295.] : fe 
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THE Recorps oF MiILiTary Courts 
MarTiau. (See ante, p. 180.)—In addition 
to the records of courts martial already 
enumerated at the foregoing reference, 
there are many others which have been 
jodged during the current year at the Public 
Record Office, and are as follows :— 


W.O. 15/36. 31 Aug., 1855-23 Nov., 1855. Regi- 
mental Courts Martial. (These are not open 
to public inspection.) 

W.O. 68/195-197. 1793-1855. Courts Martial 
eek 4th Batt. Princess of Wales’ Yorkshire 
egt. 
W.0O. 71. Records of Courts 


Martial (Judge- 
Advocate General),’342 pieces. 


1668-1850. Proceedings (in books). 
1706-1806. — General Officers (in 
s). 
1692-1796. General Courts Martial (in books). 
1715-1790. General Courts Martial, H. and F. 
(in books). 
1757-1789. General Courts Martial, Marching 
Regiments (in books). 
1780-1824. Special — Proceedings (in 
ooks). 
1800-1850. Special Returns from Ireland 
(papers). 


W.O. 72. 1696-1850. Letters and Miscellaneous 
Documents (papers), 103 pieces. 

A large number of the Inspection Returns 
({W.O. 27/1-475) contain Abstracts of Regi- 
mental Courts Martial, a fact which Mr. 
BULLOCH omitted to mention. 

The foregoing now make the lists of Mili- 
tary Courts Martial complete, as far as is 
known at present; but at some future date 
stray ones may crop up amongst the W.O. 
Records. E. H. FAIRBROTHER. 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE HAWK PRIVaA-; 


TEER.—The following letter is from the 
captain of a privateer fitted out for the 
purpose of cruising against the Dutch. Its 
exploits began and ended with the action 
here reported. 
Faversham, Feb. 8th, 1781. 

GENTLEMEN,—It is with much regret that I in- 
form you of the unhappy fate of the Hawk Cutter 
under my command. ee weighed anchor, and 
proceeded to sea on Monday the 7th inst., and in 
the evening descryed a Sail, bearing W.S.W. to 
which wee gave Chase (to windard), she at the same 
time pursuing us; and at about 8 in the Evening 
came up with each other ; hailed her, and received 
an indistinct equivocating answer with orders to 
bring to; perceiving her to be a Ship of force we 
made sail to get from her, in attempting which we 
received two broadsides, not withstanding which it 
was full two hours, or more, before she came along 
side. We then hailed him again. He answered 
with “Bring to.” We asked him if he was an 


Englishman. If he was we woud, but if not we 
woud defend ourselves as well as we cou’d. He 
replied ‘Lower your Jib or I’ll sink you,” and 
immediately Poured a broadside into us, which we 
as indefatigably returned. Four of our men were 





wounded in the Action (one of whom most danger- 
ously so, in two places in the thigh, and his leg 
broke, insomuch that on reaching Faversham it 
will in all probability undergo an Amputation. 
The other (a black) wounded severely in the 
Temple, tho it cant immediately be ascertained, 
what may be the consequences. The other two but 
slightly.) Three shrowds on the Starboard side 
with the runners and takles were cut away and 
likewise our outward tie. The Main Sail tore ina 
number of places. Our Jib shot to pieces, fortu- 
nately our Hull is not very much damaged. Upon 
my going on board I found him to be the Scout 
Sloop of Warr, mounting 18 guns 9 & 10 pounders, 
and Commanded by Captain Evelyn. Who saluted 
me, more in the language of a Barbarian than a 
Christian. Called me ‘‘a Damned _ Scoundrel, 
Pirate,” and ordered me in Irons, seized my hanger, 
and hove it over board, and detained me on board 
about two hours. Then dismissed me, and con- 
rae me into the Downs with a strong wind at 


The bad condition of the men rigging and sails 
etc represented it proper to in here, where I 
thought she might be repaired with more expedi- 
tion. Our Main Sail is likewise Cut away. | 

I have now only to request your advice and 
direction in what manner I am to proceed in 
refiting the Vessel and am 

With much sincerity & respect 
your humb’ Servt 
Isaac NICHOLSON. 

P.S.—To the above permit me to add likewise, 
Gaff, Bowsprit, gone, bit_of wood only & spare top 
Gallant Mast with the Running Rigging and best 
bower cable which are entirely shot away. 

A. C. 


* Brste Fotx-Lore.—I find the following 
bit of fclk-lore in Dr. Barten Holyday’s 
sermon ‘Of the Misery of Yncleanesse,’ 
1657 :— 

‘‘A Charmer there must not be; one that uses 
strange words over a Serpent, that it may not hurt 
a man>...... nor one that reads a verse out of the 
Bible, or layes the Bible upon a Child, that it may 
sleep.”—P. 129. 

RICHARD H. THORNTON. 


AN Irish ARCHBISHOP AND Kinc.—The 
reign of Cormac mac Culyenan, Archbishop 
of Cashel, who was made King of Munster 
in a.p. 901, was short though brilliant. 
When he received the crown the learned 
prelate was 60 years ofage. Soon afterwards 
Munster was invaded by the monarch Flann 
and the King of Leinster. Cormac, attended 
by Flahertagh, the warlike Abbot of Scattery, 
followed the invaders, and defeated them in 
two battles. But in a.p. 908 he was 
defeated and slain in the great battle of 
Ballaghmoon, near Carlow, where 6,000 of 
the Munstermen fell. 

Cormac was the most learned Irishman of 





his time, and was deeply versed in the history, 
literature, and antiquities of his country. 
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He wrote a book of annals called ‘ The 
Psalter of Cashel,’ said to have been compiled 
about a.p. 900 but now lost. Copies of the 
work existing in the seventeenth century 
were used by Keating, the historian. It 
chronicled especially the affairs of Munster. 
The word Psalter in Irish meant simply a 
book of poems, not necessarily of a religious 
kind. Cormac also wrote ‘ Cormac’s Glossary,’ 
an explanation of many old Irish words. 
This work still exists, and has been trans- 
lated and printed. 
WILLIAM MacARTHUR. 
79, Talbot Street, Dublin. 





Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family macters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘THe Recusant Poets.’—An _ earnest 
and confident appeal is made to readers of 
“N. & Q.’ to help a little towards the com- 
pletion cf a book lately compiled from out- 
of-the-way sources. It is called ‘The 
Recusant Poets,’ and covers, chronologically, 
the first two centuries of the penal laws 
against Roman Catholics. The editors are 
the Rev. Geoffrey Bliss, 8.J., and myself. 
We have gone pretty thoroughly over known 
ground, and covered a good many obscure 
or inedited old MSS., but should be more 
than grateful to be told of others in private 
hands and not likely to have fallen in our 
way. Verses bearing upon the persecutions 
or sufferings of Catholics in England between 
1535 and 1735 would be especially valu- 
able. Also it would bea great boon could 
we get sight of the following five printed 
books, which are neither in the British 
Museum nor in the Bodleian :— 

‘A Golden Ceunser full with the pretious incense 
of the Praiers of the Saints.’ Paris, 1654. Possibly 
by Maurice Ewens (or Newport), S.J. 

‘The Great Sacrifice,’ by James Dymock, 1676. 
(Later editions do not always contain verses. 

‘Epigrams and other Verses,’ by John Fowler 
(d. 1579). Printed (?) 1580. 

‘The Nuptials of the Lamb.’ A Pindaric Ode, 
&c., by John Sergeant. London, 1707. 

‘The Paradise of Pleasure in the Litanies of 
Loreto.’ (J. Sweetman?) St. Omer, 1820. 

We have heard also of unpublished verses 
on Our Lady and various saints by Elizabeth 
Cary, Lady Falkland; of others on King 
James II. and his son by Joshua Bassett, 
Master of Sidney Sussex College in 1686; 
of two (at least) by Thomas Pounde of 
Belmont from a MS. once in the possession of 





Richard Simpson, Esq. (v. Foley’s ‘ Records 
of the English Province,’ vol. iii. pp. 623 


seq.) Can any student of seventeenth- 
century waifs and strays point us to these 
originals ? 


Lastly, we should be glad of authentic 
information which would determine whether 
the friendly pro-Catholic Endymion Porter 
was ever a Catholic. L. 1. GuIney. 

Longwall Cottage, Oxford. 


EUROPEAN JOURNAL OF WASHINGTON 
Irvine.—The Grolier Club is about to 
publish, from the original manuscript, a 
journal of Washington Irving covering the 
period cf his first visit to Europe, 1804-5. 
A small portion of the manuscript, written 
during April and May, 1805, is missing, and 
the Club would appreciate any information 
regarding its whereabouts. The journal 
was written in small, vellum-bound note- 
books, and it is probable that the lacking 
portion is labelled ‘‘ Vcl. 3d.” 

Ruts S. Granniss, Librarian. 
The Grolier Club, 
29, East 32nd Street, New York City. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 
Tu mihi, Tu certe memini Grecine negabas 
Uno posse aliquem tempore amare duas. 
What Latin author does this come from * 
The lines are given at the head of a chapter 
of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ 
WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


Henry Freipinc.—I shall be obliged if 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can refer me to any 
recent criticism on the dramas or novels of 
the “‘ Father of English Novelists.” What 
portraits of him are known ? 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


THE EFFECT OF OPENING A CoFFIN.—It 
is said that on opening an old coffin the body 
and features are seen exactly as they were 
at the time of burial, and that, a moment 
after, under the influence of the atmosphere, 
the remains subside into dust. Is there any 
reliable information on this matter, and can 
any scientific explanation be given, if it is a 
fact ? A. S. E. AcKERMANN. 


ROEHAMPTON AND SiR WALTER ScoTr.— 
When Scott paid his last visit to London in 
1831 he passed some pleasant days with 
Lady Gifford at her place in Roehampton. 
Will some one be good enough to tell me 
which was the house where he was enter- 
tained ? I take for granted it is still standing. 

M. L. R. BRESLAR. 
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KNIGHTS MADE AT THE CORONATION OF 
QUEEN ANNE BOoLEyYn, 1533.—The follow- 
ing is @ list of Knights of the Bath made at 
the Coronation of Queen Anne Boleyn in 
1533, as given in the ‘Letters and Papers, 
Henry VIII.’ :— 

Marquis of Dorset. 

Earl of Derby, and other peers. 

And these six commoners: 

Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Wyndham. 

Mr. Barkeley. 

Mr. Verney of Penleye. 

John Germyne. 

Robert Whytneye of Gloucestershire. 

The list professes to be taken from Addi- 
tional MS. 21,116, fo. 48, and Harleian 
MS. 41, fo. 2. 

In Shaw’s ‘ Knights of England,’ i. 149- 
150, none of these six commoners is given; 
but Francis Weston, Thomas Arundell, 
John Hudleston, Thomas Poynings, Henry 
Savell, George Fitz Williams, John Tyndall, 
and Sir Henry (or John) Jermey are 
recorded as being then made Knights of 
the Bath. 

Which list is the more accurate? Whois 
the “Mr. Corbett’? who is named in the 
‘Letters and Papers’ as being then made a 
K.B. ? W. G. D. FLErcHER. 

Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


Sones WanTED.— 

1. ‘John Brown. —Where can I find a 
copy of a song, which was very popular in 
the days of the great slave war, about the 
hero John Brown, of Harper’s Ferry fame ? 

W. H. 

2. I am anxious to obtain the words and 
also the music of an old school song, sung, 
I believe, as a “round,” of which the 
beginning runs :— 

If I were’a tinker 
I’d make it my pride. 
I have inquired for it at the chief music 
publishers’, and also sought at the British 
Museum Library, without success. 
THOMAS JACOB. 


ROBERT NELSON THE NONJUROR.—In what 
year was he born? The ‘D.N.B.’ gives 1665, 
but every biographical dictionary I have 
consulted, except one, gives 1656. 

STAPLETON MARTIN. 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


JOHANNES SaAmMBucUS.—Where could 1 see 
® copy of this avthor’s ‘ Orationes Sex,’ or, 
at least, the ‘ Oratio tertia: Laudatio Juris 
Civilis’ ? No copy is in the — —— 


“ 





JOHN DE WARREN, EARL BAUDAKE, OF 
SURREY AND Svussex.—In Hennessy’s 
‘Novum Repertorium,’ p. 212, John de 
Warren, Earl Baudake, of Surrey and Sussex, 
is said to have been the patron of St. Martin’s, 
Outwich, between 1325 and 1331, and during 
that time to have presented six rectors, of 
whom Richard de Radeford was the last. 
Richard was nominated by Robert de 
Eglesfield as the first Provost of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 1 can find out all about 
John de Warren, Earl of Surrey and Sussex, 
but I have been unable even to guess at the 
meaning of Baudake. Can anybody help 
me? JoHN R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


PEaRS AND Netries.—A rural theory in 
Surrey has it that pears ripen quickly if laid 
upon cut nettles. Is this so, and why ? 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 


FRENCH ‘OF STRATFORD-ATTE-BOWE.”— 
In a French volume of English Prose Selec- 
tions, edited by F. Thommer! in 1841, I find 
the following :— 

‘“‘Le francais qu’on parla en Angleterre ‘eut 
bientét quelque chose d’étrange et de suranné, dont 
en France on se moquait’(M. Villemain). On ne 
sen moquait pas moins en Angleterre, chez les 
Anglais de race ; et Chaucer, dans ses ‘ Canterbury 
Tales,’ nous représente une nonne, au sourire 
simple et modeste, qui parle francais bel et bien, 
d'aprés l’école de Stratford, mais qui ne sait pas le 
francais de Paris. 

There wasa Nonne, a prioresse 


And frenche she spake ful faire and fetisly, 
After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe— 
For frenche of Paris was to hire unknowe.”’ 
This seems to be at variance with the 
commonly accepted theory in England that 
French “of Stratford-atte-Bowe’”’ is equiva- 
lent to homely English. Can any reader 
supply references or confirmation of this 
French theory in English criticism ? 
J. Isaacs. 


[The idea that ‘‘ French of Stratford-atte-Bowe ” 
is merely equivalent to English would seem to have 
originated in a mistaken reference to ‘ Piers Plow- 


? 
— I never learned my book ; 
I know no French ?’ faith only from far Norfolk. 
Book V. 239. 
It can hardly be described as the common view, 
which is rather that of the French author quoted, 
i.¢., that the Stratford French was bad French, 
Skeat, however, insists that this also is wrong, and 
that“ French of Stratford-atte-Bowe ” is equivalent 
to Anglo-French—as taught, and that at its best, 
in the old Benedictine nunnery at Stratford. No 
slight, he believes, is intended; a distinction is 
merely drawn between it and “ French of Paris, 
which, to Chaucer’s mind, would be, not superior, 
but merely different.) 
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Unicorn’s Horn AT THE TOWER oF [ON- 
poNn.—Mundy says that the so-called uni- 
corn’s horn which he saw at the Tower in 
1634 was “ estimated att 18 or 20000 pounds 
Sterlinge.’” But in 1649 the “ unicornes 
hornes’”’ in the ‘‘ Lower Jewell House ”’ are 
only valued at 6001. (Archeologia, xv. 274). 
Where can I find any other reference to the 
horn seen by Mundy ? R. C. TEMPLE. 


AUTHORS’ NAMES WANTED.— 

1. In 1806 was published “‘ The Speculum , 
in two dialogues [in verse] addressed to 
the author of the ‘ Pursuits of Literature.’ ”’ 
Of this only Dialogue I. actually appeared. 
The author is given on the title-page as 
| ee: So een b. Who was he ? 

2. In 1839 came out ‘A Treatise on 
Whist, second part, the laws, by Des 
Chapelles. Can any one say what was 
the Christian name of the author? Was 
this a pseudonym ? 

3. George’s ‘ Model Drawing Book’ was 
issued in parts between the years 1856-9; 
it ceased publication with part ix. What 
George was this ? 

4. Who was “ Quis,” a pseudonym used 
by the author of ‘ Floreat Etona,’ published 
in Oxford in 1841 ? 

5. “A Complete System of Geography,’ 
English and French, was issued from Reading 
in 1811 under the authorship of Pictet and 
Saint Quentin. What were their Christian 
names ? ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


““DRAY (? OR BRAY) ALIAS BROKER, 
SomerseEt.’’—This place is mentioned in an 
old will of 1605. The Post Office Guide 
gives no town or village with such a name. 
Could ‘Dray’ have been used, as an 
abbreviated form, for Draycot, and was 
the latter place ever known as Broker ? 

QUIEN SABE. 


Bewick’s Earty ENGRAVED Woop- 
BLOCKS.—In the memoir of Thomas Bewick 
in Mackenzie’s account of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, p. 584, it is stated that Bewick’s 
early engraved woodblocks, which he had 
executed for Thomas Saint and his succes- 
sors, were purchased, together with the rest 
of their printing stock, from E. and W. Hall, 
executors of John Hail, last surviving partner 
of the firm of Hall & Elliott, by Edward 
Walker, and that Mr. Walker presented the 
collection of woodblocks to Messrs. Wilson 
of York. Can any light be thrown on Mr. 
Walker’s relations with Messrs. Wilson to 
account for his having made them a present 
of the blocks ? Waite LINE. 





THe ‘Hymn or Hare.—In The Daily 
Telegraph of 24 Aug., 1915, Sir Ray Lankester 
wrote that the ‘ Hymn of Hate’ originally 
served to express the hatred of “ Germans ” 
for their tyrant—Prussia. If this is so, 
will any one kindly inform me— 

1. Who composed the original ? 

2. Where I can find the original German 
text—within the resources of the British 
Museum Library ? 

3. Where 1 can find the third stanza of 
Ernst Lissauer’s modern ‘Hymn of Hate’ 
against England? Stanzas i. and ii. ap- 
peared in The Times of 30 Nov., 1914. 

C. W. SPALL. 


CLIVEDEN HovusE.— 

Gallant and gay in Cliveden’s proud alcove, 

The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love, 
in the third of Pope’s ‘ Moral Essays,’ refers 
to George Villiers, second Duke of Bucking- 
ham. In a note to this in Dr. Arbuthnot’s 
edition of Pope’s works it is stated that a 
duel was fought at Cliveden House between 
him and the Earl of Shrewsbury, Talbot, 
when the Countess of Shrewsbury, “it is 
said,” held their horses, dressed as a page. 
Can you give me the authority for this 
story ? 

In a letter by Miss Mary Russell Mitford 
about 1840 I read that the original house at 
Cliveden, built by the first Duke of Bucking- 
ham, has been destroyed by fire; but she 
adds, ‘“‘The terrace where the duel took 
place exists as it was.” 

Does any picture exist of the criginal 
house ? The present house was, I believe, 
built by Barry for the Duke of Sutherland 

ENQUIRER. 


EpGar ALLAN Por.—John Allan, a native 
of Irvine, Ayrshire, was the foster-father of 
Poe. In Irvine there were several families 
of Poes contemporary with Allan. It is a 
tradition here that Poe’s father was related 
to the Poes of Irvine, and that this accounted 
for Allan’s interest in the poet. I should be 
glad of reference to any accounts of the Poe 
genealogy, and of John Allan’s life in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Does any one know of a 
portrait of John Allan? R. M. Hoge. 

Bank Street School, Irvine, Ayrshire. 


‘Tue Norman Propte. —Who was the 
compiler of the work entitled ‘The Norman 
People and their Existing Descendants in 
the British Dominions and the United 
States’ (1874, 8vo) ? 

Dr. Round, in The Ancestor (1902), showed 
the book to be untrustworthy. Many 
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students must have discovered its faults at 
an earlier period. Did they call attention to 
them in print anywhere? I know that 
Mr. A. S. Ellis warned readers not to place 
reliance on the compilation. It would be 
interesting to read some of the reviews 
which appeared upon its publication. 
LrEo C. 


CHARLES Marsu.—He is the reputed 
author of ‘The Clubs of London,’ and was 
elected M.P. for the borough of East Retford 
in October, 1812. He is supposed to have 
died in 1835, aged 66. I wish to know the 
exact date of his death. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 

(Much information about Marsh is supplied at 
il S. xi. 474.] 

NOTTINGHAM } REEHOLDERS.—I have been 
informed that freeholders of Nottingham 
have not a Parliamentary vote unless resi- 
dent, and that this is in consequence of an 
old charter. I shall be pleased to hear an 
explanation of this rule, which seems to over- 
ride the law of the country. W. B.S. 


Replies. 
ARTHUR YOUNG. 
(11 S. xii. 241, 282.) 


THE references sought for are both found in 
““The Autobiography of Arthur Young, with 
Selections from his Correspondence. Edited 
by M. Betham-Edwards. London, 1898.” 
The allusion to Lord Carrington is found on 
p. 361. It is an entry in Young’s ‘ Diary’ 
made at Bradfield (his small Suffolk estate) ; 
the date is 25 May, 1801 :— 
‘Mr. Hoole called and was let in. 





é He has heard 
at a great table (he did not say where) a very so-so 
account of Lord Carrington—fidgeting, restless, 
dissatisfied, ambitious, avaricious, with a mere 
show of parts and knowledge. He has made 
immensely by the loan ; and the richer he grows so 
much the worse. The eldest girl said to Mr. H. 
when he called : ‘My papa used to have prayers in 
his family; but none since he has been a peer.’ 
What a motive for neglecting God! Also he isa 
dissenter and a democrat. The Lord show mercy 
to him, and, by interrupting his prosperity or 
lowering his health, bring him to repentance.” 

“‘Mr. Hoole,” referred to above, was the 

Rev. Samuel Hoole, son of the famous John 
Hoole, translator of Tasso and Ariosto. He 
married in 1791 Young’s daughter Elizabeth. 

Lord Carrington was Robert Smith, first 

Baron Carrington. He was born at Notting- 
ham 2 Feb., 1752. Pitt selected Smith in 
1786 to look into the state of his (Pitt’s) 

disordered private affairs, It was owing to 





his friendship with Pitt that on 1] July, 1796 
he was created Baron Carrington of Bulcot 
Lodge in the peerage of Ireland, and on 
20 Oct., 1797, he was created Baron Carring- 
ton of Upton, co. Nottingham, in the peerage 
of England. He married, (1) 6 July, 1780, at 
Tottenham, Anne, first daughter of Lewyns 
Boldero-Barnard, of Monk Hill, near Pont- 
efract. She died Whitehall 9 Feb., 1827, 
and was buried at St. Peter's, Nottingham, 
aged 70. He married (2) Charlotte, widow of 
the Rev. Walter Trevelyan. Hedied 18 Sept., 
1838, and was buried on 3 Oct., at Wycombe, 
Bucks. 


The reference to the Suffolk parson appears 
on p. 355. It is a diary entry also made at 
Bradfield, Suffolk, on 9 April, 1801. The 
spelling of the name is given incorrectly in 
the Diary as “ Balgrave.”’ 

**Dined with Mr. and Mrs. Balgrave. Balgrave 
is a good-tempered Suffolk parson, neglects the 
duty of his church, idle, indolent, drinks his 
bottle of port, and reads his newspaper, but [is] 
what is called a respectable character, no vices, 
nor any imprudent follies.’ 

As everything to do with the life of Arthur 
Young is of interest to us, I am providing 
a few notes. 

George Belgrave was born at Preston, 
Rutland, 5 April, 1745 (baptized 2 May, 
1745). His father was the Rev. Jeremiah 
Belgrave. Of the Belgrave family there is 
a@ pedigree in Nichols’s ‘ Leicestershire,’ 
vol. ii. part i. p. 207. George Belgrave 
attended Uppingham School, and entered 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, in July, 1765. 
He was admitted a Fellow of the Coilege 
7 April, 1772, became a Senior Fellow 7 March, 
1788, and vacated his Fellowship on marriage. 
He was ordained deacon by the Bishop of 
Peterborough, 2 June, 1771. He was pre- 
sented by the College to the Rectory of 
Cockfield, Suffolk, 2 June, and instituted 
5 June, 1788. He was instituted Vicar of 
Stebbing, Essex, 23 June, 1802, on the pre- 
sentation of Thomas Buttey. He held 
both livings until his death. He married, 
6 Aug., 1788, Fanny, daughter of James 
Neave, of Walthamstow (Cambridge Chronicle, 
16 Aug., 1788 ; Gentleman’s Magazine, 1788, 
ii. 750). He took the B.D. degree at Cam- 
bridge in 1781, incorporating at Oxford from 
Trinity College, 16 June, 1802, and taking 
the B.D. degree there 17 June, 1802. He 
resided constantly at Cockfield, where he 
died. On the south wall of the chancel of 
Cockfield Church is a white marble slab 
with the following inscription :— 

‘Within a vault beneath is sanine the body 
of the Rev. George Belgrave, D.D., Rector of this 
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rish, and Vicar of Stebbing in the county of 

ssex. He died March 10th, 1831, aged 81 years. 

Also that of Fanny his wife. She died Dec. 16th, 
1844, aged 88 years.” 
Mrs. Belgrave died in Westgate Street, 
Bury St. Edmunds (see Ipswich Journal, 
21 Dec., 1844). Dr. Belgrave built a 
considerable part of the present rectory 
house at Cockfield. When Churchill Babing- 
ton wrote his ‘ Materials for a History of 
Cockfield, Suffolk,’ in 1880, he stated :— 

‘“‘There are now among us some who ean recol- 

lect his cocked hat, as well as his kindly manners 
and instructions.” 
See the valuable notes by the late J. E. B. 
Mayor and Robert Forsyth Scott to the 
‘ Admission Register of St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge,’ part iii., 1903. 

It is a pity that the ‘Diary’ of Arthur 
Young was not properly indexed. The Index 
appended to the volume is of little use, 
and the notes inadequate —two faults 
hardly excusable in these days. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 





Scorr as A CORNET oF Hussars (11 S. 
xii. 241).—Plate in James L. Caw’s book, 
«Scott Gallery,’ published 1903. Half-length, 
looking to right, in Hussar uniform. Sir Wm. 
Allan painted the portrait. I do not know 
the name of the engraver. The British 
Museum, Department of Prints and Draw- 
ings, contains a copy. THos. WHITE. 

Junior Reform Club, Liverpool. 


‘THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH’ (11 S. 
xii. 140, 185, 207).—5. “ Gorgonius”’ was 
not a mistake of Charles Reade’s, but the 
name as printed by earlier editors of Horace. 
Bentley on the authority of the MSS. 
restored the true form Gargonius. 

8. “ Quariana’s Cliff.’",—The general direc- 
tion in which this must be looked for is 
shown by “ Darien’s deserts pale,” a few 
lines before, and ‘the Indian’s venom’d 
wound’? a few lines later, in ‘ Rokeby.’ 
Now the first chapter of the ninth book of 
part i. of Purchas’s ‘ Pilgrimage’ is headed, 
‘Of the Southerne America, and otf the 
Countries on the Sea-coast betwixt Dariene 
and Cumana,’ and of this section iji. deals 
with “Tunia, St. Martha, Venezuela, and 
Curiana.”’ May not this last word be the 
same as Scott’s ‘‘ Quariana”? In Helps’s 
‘Spanish Conquest in America,’ book ix. 
chap. iv., in the description of the voyage of 
Guerra, we are told that ‘‘ from thence 
[i.e. the island of Margarita] they passed 





on to the coast of Curiané, which embraces 
the province of Cumané and that of Maraca- 
pana.” The town of Cumana is marked 
on modern atlases at the mouth of a bay cn 
the mainland of Venezuela, to the south of 
the island of Margarita. 

10. (a) “ Que nunc perscribere longum 
est.”,—Perhaps Reade had at some period of 
his life devoted himself, like Gregory Parable, 
LL.D., of the ‘ Bab Ballads,’ 

to sit and cram 
A goodish deal of Eton Gram. 
At any rate, the line 
Cum multis aliis que nunc perscribere longum est 


is from the rules on genders of nouns in the 
old Eton Latin Grammar. See King’s 
‘Class. and For. Quotations,’ No. 404. 
The Eton Latin Grammar was a modification 
of Lily’s Grammar, which had already 
passed through several stages. Perhaps 
the line can be traced back. The words of 
the beginning, ‘““Cum multis aliis,” were 
quoted by Dudley Carleton in 1612, accord- 
ing to ‘ The Stanford Dictionary.’ 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


Luke RosBInson (11 S. xi. 9, 55, 70, 111, 
177, 197).—Luke Robinson of the “ Long 
Parliament” appears among members 
satirized in ‘The Rump Carbonado’d; or 
A New Ballad,’ thirty-third stanza :— 

Luke Robinson wants both his Bristles and Aule 
To stitch up his lame Legge, and help him to craule, 
Who down-right hath halted betwixt God and Baal. 
See ‘Rump: or an Exact Collection of the 
Choycest Poems and Songs Relating to the 

Late Times,’ 1662 (reprint), vol. ii. p. 84. 


Probably the following extracts refer to 
Luke Robinson :— 


His Excellence had no sooner pass’d this Declara- 
tion and Promise, 

But in steps Secretary Scot,——the Rumps man 
Thomas, ; 

With Luke, their lame Evangelist...... 


By this time, Death, and Hell appear’d in the 
hastly Looks wir; 

of Scot, and Robinson ; (those Legislative Rooks). 

‘ Saint George and the Dragon,’ eighth and 
twelfth stanzas, ibid., pp. 179, 180. 
From all the Rich People that ha’ made us Poor ; 
From a Speaker that creeps to the House hy a 
Back-dore : : 
From that Badger Robinson, (that limps, and bites 


sore :) 
And that dog in a doublet Arthur,—that will do 
so no more. 
From Fools and Knaves, in our Parliament-free 
ibera nos Domine. 
‘A Free-Parliament Letany,’ seventh stanza, 
ibid., p. 185. 


RoBERT PIERPOINT. 
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WILLETT FamMILy OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
(11 S. xii. 182, 199).—The tollowing inscrip- 
tion is from a board listing the benefactors 
in the church at Burford, Oxon :— 

** Ralph Willet of Kingham Clerk Gave a Cow 
for | ye Benefit of ye Poor which was afterwards 
sold | for 12. 10s., which Summ together with 10s. | 
added to it by ye Burgesses is Set out | to Interest 
for ye Benefit of ye Poor.” 

There are references to other members of 
the family in Archdeacon Hutton’s ‘ By 
Thames and Cotswold,’ but unfortunately 
the book does not possess an index. 

JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


Wak AND THE Poets (11 S. xii. 158, 227).— 
One is tempted to doubt whether there is 
any acceptable standard of English pronun- 
ciation when one finds a correspondent of 
‘N. & Q. stating that to his ear war 
(waur) is a perfect rime with bore, roar, 
door, more, and all the other words which 
contain the syllable (oar) in Glossic. Down 
to the eighteenth century it ranged quite 
harmoniously as a true homophone with 
the other words spelt with -ar, such as bar, 
car, scar, mar, far, star. Peter Levins in his 
riming dictionary, ‘Manipulus Vocabu- 
lorum,’ 1570, groups these together with 
warre, but keeps that word distinct from for 
and nor. It was the reflex influence of the 
initial w that turned the vowel into a diph- 
thong in the nineteenth century, just as for 
the same reason warm ceased to rime with 
harm, and want with pant. The only true 
rime now left to us for war seems to be 
abhor. A. SMYTHE PALMER. 

Tullagee, Eastbourne. 


If law does not rime to war, will the objector 
kindly tell me the difference in pronuncia- 
tion of the respective words in such ex- 
pressions as “‘Law Office’ and ‘‘ War 
Office ’’ ? R. C. TEMPLE. 


Although I do not pay great respect to the 
“ dog-letter,” I do not think that my r is 
particularly vibrant at the end of war. But 
in poetry more nicety is expected than in 
speech, and if a man affects to rime, rime he 
should. M. P.’s Muse has evidently no ear: 
how can bore and core and door, with the 
long vowel-sound, chime with the snap of 
war? Nobody who pronounces properly 
talks of the wore. I forgot to offer Thor as 
@ rime, and was only reminded of the use that 
he might be by Y. T.’s suggestion of thaw, 
which, of course, stands in the same relation 
to war as dawn does to morn : a connexion 
that is deemed Cockney and illegitimate by 
the critics, St. SwiTHIn, 





In his reply C. C. B. remarks that the- 
omission of pronounced final r is the 
more puzzling because some South English 
speakers, at the centre, put in r where it 
should not. But does not the omission of 
h and its insertion present a like puzzle, of 
which explanations seem to have been 
futile ? 

Examples :—Hanwell was Anwell, St. Ann’s 
Well. While it was Anwell, these speakers 
said Hanwell; being now Hanwell, they say 
Anwell. A Cockney soldier in face of two 
young mistresses—Helen and Ellen. To him 
they were Miss Elen and Miss Hellen. 

The explanation suggested, that nervous- 
ness about wrongly leaving out makes these 
speakers wrongly put in, is no explanation 
at all of the regularity of their misconduct. 

W. STOCKLEY. 

Univ. Coll., Cork. 


ARMS IN HATHERSAGE CHURCH (11 S. x. 68; 
xi. 95).—It seems a pity for this query to 
remain unanswered in ‘N. & Q.’ Could 
not Tri. Cott. Cams. give information 
about the shield in question without tracing 
the different members of the Eyre family 
who have resided at Hathersage? I think 
the identification of the shield would interest 
readers besides Mr. CHARLES DRURY. 

Leo C. 


‘DAME WIGGINS OF LEE’ (11 S. xii. 199,. 
249).—My copy of this, as a reprint with 
Ruskin’s additional verses, and with Green- 
away illustrations, was published in 1887 
by Field & Tuer, the Leadenhall Press. The 
copy has an account of all that is known 
of the history of the booklet, and the two 
following reprints in the series projected by 
Mr. Andrew Tuer were ‘The Gaping Wide- 
Mouthed Frog’ and ‘ Deborah Dent and her 
Donkey,’ and I do not think any others ot 
the series were issued. 

THOS. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


“Dre Aeyptiaca ': “ Hora AUGYPTIACA ” 
(11 S. xii. 181, 225).—I have read with in- 
terest the replies at the latter reference. I 
do not know that the Hebrews have any 
days specially predetermined as lucky and 
unlucky ; but they have “ fixed periods ”’ 
during which marriage is not solemnized. 
During the period known as the “ Drei 
Wochen,” orthree weeks prior to Pentecost ; 
during the ‘‘ Neun Tage,” or the nine days 
prior to the Fast of Ab; during the ten 
Penitential Days from New Year's Day 
till the Day of Atonement—all these days 
are ritually barred to matrimony. They 
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are all associated with times of tribulation. 
Perhaps the 33rd day in Omer, the period 
between Passover and Pentecost, might be 
called “‘a lucky day,’ because marriages 
are then contracted, I believe—but am not 
quite sure, being a bachelor. 

M. L. R. BRESLAR. 


ScotcH Court oF SEssION (11 S. xii. 101, 
166, 209).—Your correspondent E. F. W. 
will find interesting information about the 
matter he refers to in an ‘ Enquiry into the 
Law and Practice in Scottish Peerages,’ 
by John Riddell, p. 628 et seq. 

It would be interesting if some further 
information could be gathered about the 
early branches of the Fleming family, the 
Flemings of Bord, af Boghall, and of Baro- 
chan, who were acknowledged and included 
in most of the entails of the Earls of Wigton. 
Are any of these families still represented ? 

F. G. 


Auice Hott Forest (11 S. xii. 258).—In 
the Register ot John de Pontissara, Bishop 
of Winchester trom 1282 to 1304, on fo. 1l4a 
is @ paragraph headed: ‘Ceo sunt les 
bundes de la foreste de Asiholt et de Wclve- 
mere les queus soleent estre en le tens le Rey 
Johan.” The boundaries as given would 
certainly include the great wood above 
Bentley which now goes by the name of 
Alice Holt, and I feel no doubt that the 
latter is a corruption ot the former. There 
aie etymological difficulties in tracing the 
first element cf this word to ash. Searle in 
his ‘Onomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum’ gives 
Asiand Aescas men’snames. The holt may 
have been on the property of an Asi or Aesc. 

In Saxton’s ‘ Atlas’ (1579) “ Alisholt 
Forest’ appears on the maps of both Hants 
and Surrey—in the latter, of course, across 
the Hants border. C. DEEDEs. 

Chichester. 


PHOSPHORESCENT Birps (11 S. xii. 213).— 

I have read in Harting’s ‘ Recreations of a 

Naturalist’ that herons are said to emit 

light. I wrote a note on the subject in 

Canary and Cage Bird Life, December, 1906. 
E. E. Core. 


JOHN Davenport (11 S. xii. 241) was a 
teacher of languages, and published his 
‘Nuovo Diziongrio _ Italigno-Inglése-Ita- 
lino,’ &c. 2 vols., London, 8vo, in 1824, 
and a “‘ Terza edizione,” in 3 vols. in 1828. 
He collaborated in the compilation of this 
Dictionary with Stefano Egidio Petronj. 
In 1854 appeared ‘ A New Dictionary of the 


Italian and English Languages,’ based upon | 





that of Baretti, compiled by J. Davenport 
and G. Connelati, 2 vols., London. There 
are other books by Davenport, for which 
see the British Museum Catalogue of Printed 
Books. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


SKULL AND IRon Narn (11 S. xii. 181).— 
Was there not a story of an English divine 
who was present when a skull of this kind 
was discovered, and who by its means 
brought a murderess to justice ? 

J. ARDAGH. 


A PHANTOM PARLIAMENT (11 S. xii. 29). 
—The “Phantom Parliament” inquired 
about by Mr. PrircHarpD is not connected 
with a King of Prussia, but must refer to 
the visions seen by Charles XI. of Sweden. 
The story is briefly this :— 

The King was sitting late in his private 
cabinet. He was gloomy and ill at ease. 
It may have been owing to the recent death 
of his Queen, who, it was well known, had 
not led a happy existence with him. He was 
advised by his physician, who was present, 
to retire for the night, but declined. Going 
to the window, he looked out, and to his 
surprise noticed that the windows of the 
great hall situated in the opposite wing of 
the palace were ~brilliantly illuminated. 
Getting no satisfactory reply from his 
alarmed courtiers, he determined to investi- 
gate the cause himself. Accompanied by 
his companions, who endeavoured to dis- 
suade him, he passed round the corridors 
until he came to the door of the Great Hall- 
When the door was opened he was astonished 
to find the hall filled with a great multitude 
of people. There were assembled the four 
orders of the State—the nobility, the 
clergy, the citizens, and the peasants ; while 
on a raised dais, on a seat usually occupied 
by the King when addressing his subjects, was 
a bleeding corpse habited in the robes of 
royalty. On the right of this awful spectacle 
stood a child wearing a crown and holding a 
sceptre in its right hand. Near the throne 
were several severe and dignified persons 
robed as judges. None of the spectres 
appeared to notice the entrance of the King, 
but just then a young man of noble aspect 
was led in and beheaded, the head actually 
rolling to the King’s feet, and splashing 
him with blood. 

The King now solemnly adjured one of 
the spectres to speak. The reply was that 
the scene now before the King was prophetic, 
and would be re-enacted in the flesh, when 
five monarchs should have succeeded him 
on the throne of Sweden. After this the 
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vision faded away, and the King, returning 
to his cabinet, committed the facts to paper. 

The document, signed by the King and 
witnessed by his companions, is said to be 
still preserved in the Royal Archives. The 
King’s vision is said to have shadowed 
forth the death of Gustavus III., and the 
trial of his assassin Ankarstroem before the 
assembled States. 

The above is only a very rough sketch 
of the story, which, if true, is certainly the 
most remarkable one in history. It does 
not seem to be generally known. It was 
first—to my knowledge—published in vel. i. 
ot Fraser's Magazine, and an abstract 
afterwards appeared in ‘The World of 
Anecdote,’ by Paxton Hood, in 1880. 

If the dccument signed by the King and 
duly witnessed is still in existence, the 
probable explanation is that the King alone 
saw the vision, but compelled his companions 
to acknowledge the same. Kingly whims 
are often humoured. That the King was in 
a morbid condition of mind on the night of 
the vision is undoubted, but the story is a 
most interesting one and well worth reading. 

J. H. Murray. 

Edinburgh. 


Mrs. SAMUEL Foote (11 S. xii. 260).— 
I imagine that Mr. Bieackiey fixes the 
year 1741 as the date of Foote’s supposed 
marriage to “ a gentlewoman of Worcester ”’ 
from certain circumstances narrated by 
William Cooke, ‘‘ Conversation Cooke ” as he 
was familiarly styled, who wrote a volume of 
memoirs of the life of Samuel Foote in 1805. 
Foote’s mother was a Miss Goodere, daughter 
of Sir Edmund Gcodere, Bart., and she had 
two brothers, Sir John Dinely Goodere and 
Samuel Goodere, a captain in the Royal 
Navy. The latter, when in command of the 
Ruby lying off Bristol, came on shore, kid- 
mapped his brcther, took bim on board his 
ship, and had him strangled in the purser’s 
cabin. This was his revenge on his brother 
for having disinherited him in favour of his 
sisters. The toul crime was perpetrated on 
the night cf 18 Jan., 1741, and the captain 
and two of his accomplices were tried, and 
executed at Bristol on the 20th of the 
following April. Foote’s father was a 
magistrate at Truro, and Cooke’s story is 
that the worthy old gentleman, shortly 
before his death, had sanctioned his son’s 
marriage with a young Worcestershire lady 
and received them in Cornwall for the honey- 
moon, where, on their arrival one dreary 
January night, a serenade was heard outside 
which no one next morning could account for, 





and the moment being carefully noted by 
Foote, it turned out atterwards to be exactly 
that of the consummation of the frighttul 
tragedy at Bristol, above mentioned. 

This, so far as I know, is the only evidence 
that Foote ever married, and I doubt if any 
reliance can be placed on it. Cooke was 
not considered a very reliable chronicler, 
and much that he wrote was merely hearsay 
gossip. 

In a very full account of Samuel Foote 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
written, I fancy, by our old _ friend 
Joseph Knight, as it bears his initials, no 
mention is made of Foote ever having 
married. He left his property at his death, 
in 1777, to two illegitimate sons, Francis 
and George Foote, who survived him. 
John Forster, moreover, in the chapter of 
his ‘Biographical Essays’ dealing with 
Foote’s life, observes that the story of his 
marriage 
‘*would seem indeed to rest on no sufficient autho- 
rity. No traces of any such settled connexion are 
discoverable in Foote’s career. The two sons that 
were born to him were not born in wedlock, and 
when the mature part of his life arrived, and the 
titled and wealthy crowded to his table, his home 
had never any recognized mistress.” 

WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


Somr AMERICANISMS (11 S. xii. 218).—The 
list given at this reference will be a consola- 
tion to those who deplore the gradual ex- 
tinction—largely by our system of education 
—of dialect words, since a third of the words 
culled from Judge Ruppenthal’s compilation 
were current long ago, and illustrate sur- 
vival, far more interesting than many of the 
results of American word-coinage. 


Brock was the old name for a badger, hence 
‘“‘brockfaced,”’ marked in the face with a streak like 
a badger.—‘ E.D.D.,’ i. 409. ; 

Cogitate.—Those who have read ‘ The Glyptic, 
an Attempt at a Description of Henry_Jones’s 
Museum at Stratford-on-Avon,’ by John W. Jarvis 
(1875), or who had the good fortune to listen to 
Jones’s description of his crooked sticks, will recall 
his amusing use of the word “excogitate” in the 
sense of ‘‘ dwell upon,” “ carefully consider.’’ : 

Fine-haired and jine in the coat are expressions 
constantly applied to cattle and_horses in calling 
attention to a well-known indication of good breed- 


ing. ‘ 
Go-back land.—This is equivalent to the descrip- 
tion “tumbled down,” applied to thousands of acres 
of land which was allowed to go out of cultivation 
during the cycle of disastrous seasons that com- 
menced in 1879. ‘ ; 
Hog.—Grain sown without previous ploughing of 
the land would be put in roughly, in a cheap and 
discreditable way. The word has long been used 
to describe similar treatment of a hedge. to say 
nothing of a horse’s mane.—‘ E.D.D.,’ iii. 197. 
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Juberous (i.e., dubious), doubtful, suspicious. 
The word isa 4 Any one, and still to be heard 
occasionally.—‘ E.D.D.,’ iii. 387. 

Me.—A somewhat similar sense of the word is 
still found in the Midlands. I have heard a man 
inquire, in reference to the possible consequences 
of signing a document, “If I signs it, be you sure 
as they can’t come on me iter I be gone?”’ mean- 
ing ‘‘ Shall I by signing make my estate liable after 
my death ?” 

Scald: To get a good scald on.—Surely this 
is reminiscent of the days when in the country 
nearly every household brewed its own beer, and 
even now it expresses an article of faith among the 
diminishing few in our villages who prefer the 
old-fashioned way of washing aothes. 

A. C. C. 


It may not be irrelevant to say that in 
Scotland at the present time “‘ bruckit” or 
‘* brocked,’” meaning speckled, is applied 
to a cow having in her face black spots or 
streaks mingled with white. Consequently 
it is quite common to give such an animal 
the name “ Bruckie.” Jamieson in the 
‘Scottish Dictionary ’ offers this etymology : 
‘“*Su.-G. brokug, brokig, parti-coloured ; Ir. 
breach, speckled ; Gael. brucach, speckled in 
the face.” 

“* Me (n.), my property,” is also not un- 
familiar in the Scottish provinces. Quite 
recently moles gave trouble in a well-kept 
garden, and were dislodged at length only 
with considerable difficulty. While they 
were still obviously at work, a neighbouring 
farmer paid the owner of the garden a visit, 
and made some remarks about the mole- 
hills. ‘“‘ Ah, yes,” said his worthy hostess, 
“they are very disagreeable’’; and she 
jocularly added, ‘I fear they come to me 
from you.” “ There’s no chance of that,” 
was the instant and sharp rejoinder; “‘ there’s 
not amole onme.” The locution, no doubt, 
is a tradition of the elders. 

THoMAS BAYNE. 


[C. C. B. also thanked for reply.] 


PATTERSON Famity (11 S. xii. 221, 289).— 
A family of Patterson existed at Alnwick, 
Northumberland, and of it some generations 
were parish clerks in the eighteenth century. 
Thomas Patterson, the last holder of the 
office, died about 1846. Their seals bore the 
pelican in its piety, with the motto “ Hine 
orior.”’ 

That of Robert Patterson, who perished in 
the White Sea, circa 1790, is in my possession. 
Of the legitimacy of the use of the crest or 
motto, with its obvious reference, I do not 
know anything. The family entertained a 
belief that this Robert Patterson, sea 
captain, was a relative of the Pattersons of 
Baltimore, U.S.A. 


I had some correspondence with the late 
Bishop of Durham relative to the alleged 
ordinations of the parish clerks of Alnwick 
in the eighteenth century, apparently to the 
sub-diaconate or Minor Orders, by his 
predecessors. If this is the family to which 
your correspondent refers, I shall be pleased 
to communicate to him the rather extensive 
information in my possession, if he chooses. 
to enter into correspondence with me. 

J. C. WHITEBROOK. 
24, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 


Tue SITE OF THE BEAR GARDEN (11 S. 
xii. 238).—In the ‘ Stranger’s Guide to the 
Curiosities of London,’ p. 278, which forms 
one of the divisions of ‘ Leigh’s New Pic- 
ture of London’—my edition is datea 
1824—5—the following appears :— 

“Clink Street, Southwark, was so called from a 
prison of that name.—St. Saviour’s Church.—Near 
St. Saviour’s dock are vestiges of the palace in- 
habited by the Bishops of Winchester, as far back 
as the time of Edward I.—Globe Alley, in the 
vicinity, derived its name from the theatre here. 
which had a license granted to Shakespeare, 
Fletcher, and others to perform plays.—In_this 
neighbourhood, likewise, was the Paris or Bear- 
garden, so celebrated in the time of Elizabeth for 
the exhibition of bear-baiting, which was then a 
fashionable amusement.” 

In the same book, under the heading of 
‘The Sporting World,’ sub-heading ‘ Cock- 
Fighting,’ bear-baiting is again referred to 
(p. 433) :— 

“*Cock-fighting, though a barbarous sport, is 
greatly encouraged. Till within a few years there 
was a Cock-pit Royal in St. James’s Park ; but as 
the ground belonged to Christ's Hospital that 
body would not renew the lease for a building 
devoted to cruelty. A more commodious Cockpit 
has since been built in Tufton Street, Westminster, 
where, also, dog-fights take place, and badgers and 
bears are baited. Visitors are made to pay for 
entrance, and it is advertised in the newspapers 
when these fights are to take place.” 

G. Yarrow Bapock, Major. 

South Hackney, N.E. 


Bookworms (11 S. xii. 138, 185, 208, 268). 
—I remembered correspondence in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
about these nuisances, and looked out re- 
ferences to it in such General Indexes as I 
possess, turning alsc, tor my own informa- 
tion, to the pages indicatea. In my reply 
I did not repeat what I had read, because I 
thought our Editor might not care to print 
again matters that had already been pub- 
lished in his paper; and, as writing is now 
/mcre of a trouble to me than it used to be, 
'I did not court the disappointment of re- 
| jection. I am very sorry I made two mis- 
| takes in pagination, and overlooked anything 
1 ought to have noted in my reply. I do 
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take pains to be accurate, but, like good | 


Homer, I am not always sufficiently on the 
alert. 
to Mr. MaAssINGHAM’s comfort had been less 
reprehensible ! 


point. St. SwITHIN. 


“*Sancte Jaco A CoMPOSTEL”’ (11 S. xii. 
279).—From the ‘Oxtord Dictionary’ 


Would that my attempt to minister | 


Mr. UpDAt’s is more to the, 
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Lord and Lady Herries had issue: 
(1) William, fifth Lord; (2) Sir Robert of 
Spottes; (3) Edward, Commendator of 
Dundrennan; (4) James, to whom Edward 
granted the lands of Newlaw, &ec.; (5) John 





| ot Newlaw ; and seven daughters : Elizabeth, 


| Margaret, 
t | Nicolas (ibid., vol. iv. pp. 409-13). 
it | 


seems that “splintris’” may mean tallow | 


candles, such as one sees offered to this day 
by pilgrims at the shrine ot St. James in 
Galicia. The words, as copied by Mr. HENRY 
CoLLETT, seem to be due to an unpractised 
linguist, to whom the writing of Gallego was 
unfamiliar. Thus “leve” probably repre- 
sents “ lleve,” in the sense of ‘* may he take,” 
and “ assen”’ may stand for “ assin=assi’’ — 
*‘thus.”’ ‘‘ Vose” is probably the equivalent 
of Castilian ‘‘ Usted” =“ your worship,” and 
is still used in Gallego and Portuguese, which 
in the fifteenth century were almost the same 
language, though divided, as they still are, 
into dialects. I write as having explored the 
greater part of both Galicia and Portugal. 
Epwarp 8. Dopeson. 
Union Society, Oxford. 


Str JoHN MAxwELt OF TERREGLES (11 S’ 
xii. 240).—The Robert Maxwell inquired 
about was son and heir of Sir Robert Max- 
well of Spottes. He succeeded his tather 
before October, 1615, and was created a 
baronet in 1663. ‘The Book of Caer- 
laverock ’ gives a pedigree of his descendants. 
The mother of Sir John Maxwell (Lord 
Herries in right of his wife) was born Janet 
Douglas, elder daughter (by Elizabeth 
Gordon cf Lochinvar) of Sir William Douglas 
of Drumlanrig, who died of wounds received 
at Flodden (1513), and was ancestor of the 
Dukes and Marquesses of Queensberry. 

D. OswaLpD HunTER-BLArR. 

Fort Augustus. 


Sir Robert Maxwell of Spokes died before 
31 Oct., 1615. His son and heir, Robert 
of Orchardtoun, was created a Baronet in 
1663. For a pedigree of his descendants 
see ‘ Book of Carlaverock,’ i. 590 (Sir J. 
Balfour Paul’s ‘ Scots Peerage,’ iv. 411). 

S. A. GruNDY-NEwMaN, F.S.A.Scot. 

Walsall. 

According to ‘ The Scots Peerage,’ edited 
by Sir James Balfour Paul, 1904-14, vol. vi. 
pp- 479-81, John Maxwell, whe, by his 
marriage with Agnes, suo jure Lady Herries, 
became Lord Herries, was the second son of 
Robert, fifth Lord Maxwell, by his first wife 
Janet, daughter of Sir William Douglas of 
Drumlanrig. He died 1582/3. 


Agnes, Mary, Sara, _ Grissel, 


In G. E. C.’s ‘Complete Peerage,’ iv. 
220, the father of John Maxwell, Lord 


| Herries, is said to have been the fourth Lord 


| Maxwell. 





ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


STEPHEN Rownuat (11 S. xii. 259).—The 
question “Is anything known of Ronjat ?” 
was asked at 9 S. v. 475, apropos of the 
passage in ‘Tristram Shandy’ (vol. i. 
p- 189, ed. 1782) where Uncle Toby peremp- 
torily insists upon his surgeon “‘ healing up 
the wound directly ,—-or sending for Monsieur 
Ronjat, the King’s serjeant-surgeon, to do it 
for him.” So little seemed to be remembered 
of Ronjat that in the next volume ot ‘ N. & Q.’ 
pp. 37, 137, the ingenious view was main- 
tained (see The British Medical Journal, 
2 June, 1900, p. 1392) that the name was 
merely an anagram of iatpov, one ccrre- 
spondent seeming to understand this as 
meaning a physician’s fee, on the dubious 
evidence, one may presume, of "latpa, purGoi 
Oeparreias in Hesychius’s ‘Lexicon. At 
p-. 236, however, this suggestion was with- 
drawn, and a reference given to ‘ The Gold- 
headed Cane’ (ed. 1827, pp. 24 sqq.) for an 
account of the illness and accident of Wil- 
liam IIT. and 
‘Sof the quarrel over the treatment between his 
Dutch physician Bidloo and his French surgeon 
Ronjat ; of the subsequent death of their Koyal 
patient, and of the paper war which resulted in the 
publication of the following...... 5 
The titles of two works are then given: one 
by Bidloo in Low Dutch; the other, 

“Lettre de M. Ronjat, Premier Chirurgeon de 
feu Sa Majesté Britannique Guillaume III.. écrite 
de Londres 4 un Médecin de ses Amis en Hollande, 
sublished by Henry Ribotteau, bookseller in the 
Strand, over-against Bedford’s Buildings, London, 

é le 
EDWARD BENSLY. 


He was born at Beaurepaire in Dauphiné, 
son of Andrew Ronjat by his wife Martha. 
He is attested as taving received the Sacra- 
ment according to the usage of the Church 
of England in March, 1698/9, at the parish 
church of St. Martin, Westminster. In 
the Naturalization Act of 1699 his name 
occurs as  Roujat. In the Commissions 
Book he is described as Surgeon to the 
King. 





A 
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The above particulars are from the pub- 
lications of the Huguenot Society (1911), 
vol. xviii. p. 279, which it would be as well to 
refer to as 1 am not certain of having read 
the foot-note correctly. LEo C. 


WeppING Rine AnD “ LeFT-HANDED ” 
MARRIAGE (118. xii. 258).—Brand’s ‘ Popular 
Antiquities,’ pp. 356-7, new edition, Chatto 
& Windus, 1900, contains the following :— 

‘The wedding ring is worn on the fourth finger 
of the left hand because it was anciently believed, 
though the opinion has been justly exploded by the 
anatomists of modern times, that a small artery 
ran from this finger to the heart...... In the Here- 
ford, York, and Salisbury Missals the ring is 
directed to be put first upon the thumb, afterwards 
upon the second, then on the third, and lastly on 
the fourth finger, where it is to remain. As Selden 
has noticed, it is very observable that none of these 
Missals mention the hand, whether right or left, 
upon which the ring is to be put. 

“From Aulus Gellius it would seem that the 
ancient Greeks and Romans wore the ring in eo 
digito qui est in manu sinistra minimo proximus...... 
In the ‘British Apollo’ (1708), to the inquiry 
‘Why is it that the Person to be married is 
enjoyned to puta Ring upon the fourth Finger of his 
Spouse’s left Hand?’ it is answered. ‘There is 
nothing more in this, than that the Custom was 
handed down to the present age from the practice 
of our Ancestors, who found the left Hand more 
convenient for such Ornaments than the right, in 
that it’s ever less employed ; for the same reason 
they chose the fourth Finger, which is not only less 
used than either of the rest, but is more capable of 
preserving a Ring from bruises, having this one 
quality peculiar to itself, that it cannot be ex- 
tended but in company with some other Finger, 
whereas the rest-may be singly stretched to their 
full length and straightness.’ ” 

Wan. H. PEET. 


The rubric in our English Prayer-Book is 
based upon one to the same effect in the 
Sarum Manual, which gives as a reason that 
from that finger proceeds a particular vein 
to the heart, which medizwval idea is, of 
course, quite erroneous. Perhaps the 
original reason may have been that on the 
left hand the ring was more out of the way 
and less likely to be lost or injured. The 
fourth finger is explained by the custom of 
placing the ring on each finger in turn, 
beginning with the thumb, in the name of 
each Person in the Holy Trinity, and leaving 
it on the tourth after the “‘ Amen.” 

J.T. F. 


Winterton, Lines. 


TuHeE Spuit INFINITIVE (11 S. xii. 198, 251), 
—As one with over thirty years’ experience 
in dealing with the ‘‘ English ” of writers and 
contributors, may I put in a word? This 
(as also “‘ communiqué,” which has recently 
been discussed in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’) 








is a case of the growth of English. Every 
generation in every country has done and is 
doing what it likes with the language it 
speaks or writes. If the split infinitive is 
going to be used by this or any future genera- 
tion of English writers and speakers, it is 
going to be used, and no amount of sarcasm 
on the part of purists will stop it. Languages 
grow by a law of nature, and no law that 
can be invented by man will stop the growth. 
R. C. TEMPLE. 


TRANSLATION OF VERLAINE WANTED (11 8. 
xii. 160, 210, 270).—To deo justice to the 
original poem seems impossible. The follow- 
ing is a free translation :— 

The blue sky, there above the roof, 
Is how serene! 
A tree up-sways above the roof 
Its branches green. 
A chiming bell beneath the sky 
So softly rings. 
A pensive bird in the tree on high 
So softly sings. 
My God! my God! out there is life, 
Plain, tranquil, sweet. : 
That murmur with no sound of strife 
Comes from the street. 
What hast thou done, thou who art here 
In tears, in ruth— 
What hast thou done, thou who art here, 
O what—with thy youth? 
*‘ Street’ should be “ town,” did the rime 
allow. I have been told that the lines 
relate to Verlaine’s imprisonment. 
M. P. 


* THE MoRNING CHRONICLE’ (11 S. xii. 
259).—I think Mr. REDFERN may take it 
that The Morning Chronicle was not resusci- 
tated. The following appears in vol. i. of 
James Grant’s ‘Newspaper Press’ (pub- 
lished 1871), p. 313 :— 

“In two or three years 7'he Morning Chronicle, 
after an existence of upwards of ninety years, was 
discontinued, and, as the records of the Bankruptcy 
Court showed, not a day too soon; for it was 
proved in that court that during the last year of 
Mr. Stiff's proprietorship, and the last of the 
em, the losses were not less than 


CHARLES BAKER, 
Editor Newspaper World. 


Uco Bassi (11 8S. xii. 237).—Mr. WILLIAM 
MERCER speaks of “‘ Barnabite monks,” and 
Mrs. King calls Ugo Bassi “ Fra”’ as if he 
were a friar; but the Barnabites are not 
either monks or friars. They are, as I statea 
(supra, pp. 168-9), a congregation of regular 
clerics. 

The letter which Mr. MERcER reprints (in 
a translation) does not, in fact, contain Ugo 
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Bassi s MERCER can 


‘“sad_ story.” Mr. 
probably give dates, if he will be kind enough 


to do so. In particular, when was the 
excommunication published ?. It was appa- 
rently between the 3rd and the 18th of 
August, 1849, 

Is the sermon in a hospital (pp. 87 sqq. of 
‘The Disciples,’ 10th ed.), which has been 
republished in pamphlet form, founded on an 
actual discourse by Ugo Bassi, or is it entirely 
the composition of the poetess ? She modi- 
fied her views after 1890, but would not, I 
think, have modified this sermon. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


St. ANDREW: Natronat CoLours (11 8. 
xii. 49, 110, 205, 289).—I am much obliged 
to A. T. for calling attention to the very 
careless mistake I made (ante, pp. 206-7) in 
assigning the tinctures, or colours, of the 
“ Cross”? of St. Patrick. It is obvious that 
these should be transposed, or else the com- 
plicated design known as the “ Union Jack” 
could not be drawn as it now is. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


VERSES BY JAMES SmiTH (11 S. xii. 257).— 
The lines on ‘ Time and Love’ will be found 
in “The Memoirs, Letters, and Comic 
Miscellanies of the late James Smith, Esq., 
edited by his brother, Horace Smith, Esq.,” 
London, Henry Colburn, 1840, vol. “J p. 324. 

S. R. C. 


BisHop ELPHINSTONE’S BADGE (11 S. xii. 
260).—The badge referred to by Mr. D. L. 
GALBREATH is apparently a part of the 
arms of the University of Aberdeen, which 
the bishop founded. Dr. Woodward, in his 
‘ Ecclesiastical Heraldry,’ 1894 (p. 447), re 
the University of Aberdeen, says :— 

‘“‘The old common seal of the University bears a 
vase or pot in which are arranged three garden 
lilies, the emblem of the Blessed Virgin; on the 
front of the vase are three fishes arranged in a fret. 
In chief a hand reaches downwards in pale and 
holds an open book.” 

The three fishes in fret is, of course, a very 
old ecclesiastical emblem. 
J. DE BERNIERE SMITH. 

4, Gloucester Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


The badge mentioned by Mr. GALBREATH 
is the coat of arms of King’s College, Aber- 
deen (founded by Bishop Elphinstone in 
1495), namely, Azure, upon a .vase three 
salmon interlaced proper; issuing from the 
vase three lilies, one closed, one partly 
open, one fully open (illustrating the de- 
velopment of the student’s mind) ; in chief, 








a hand issuing from clouds, holding an open 
book proper. The portrait referred to is 
probably that of the bishop which hangs in. 
the hall of King’s College. M.D.ABERD. 





Notes on Books, 


The Church Bells of Sussex, with the Inscriptions 
of all the Bells in the County in 1864, and a 
Jubilee Article thereon written in 1914. By 
Amherst D. Tyssen. (Lewes, Farncombe.) 


TuIs is a reprint .from vols. lvii. and xvi. of the 
Sussex Archeological Society’s Publications, and 
the author is to be doubly congratulated—first on 
having by means of his article of 1864 helped in 
starting antiquaries in all parts of England upon a 
line of interesting research till then more or less 
neglected, and secondly a having lived. to 
write a jubilee summary of the additional work 
done since that beginning and of the present 
position of the study. 

As is well known, the maker’s name and the 
date of post-Reformation bells are not often to 
seek ; they appear inscribed upon the bell, with 
the addition, it may be, of avicar’sor of the church- 
wardens’ names, and many a good bell is ill-fated 
enough to bear, besides, lines of ridiculous doggerel 
of doubtful taste. There is, however, plenty of 
picturesque detail to be gathered concerning the 
earlier post-Reformation bell-founders, those who,- 
when the means of transport were inconvenient, 
journeyed—or sent their men—from place to 
place to make or to recast the bells of the country- 
side. They would have their main works at 
Reading, or Southampton, or Canterbury, at 
Tarring or at Lewes; but when work was to be 
done for a remote church the workman journeyed 
to the spot and there set up his base and furnace,. 
and dug the pit for the mould. Some of the bell- 
founders were, indeed, ‘only itinerant craftsmen, 
of whom, for example, we may mention John 
Waylett, who was active in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, and forty of whose bells yet 
hang in Sussex towers.. Other names of somewhat 
earlier date, to which something of definite 
history can be attached, are William Hull (who 
made the Catsfield tenor, and worked at South 
Malling) and John Wood (who recast a bell at 
Berwick, near Lewes, for which we have the agree- 
ment made between him and the churchwardens). 

But more interesting than these are the pre- 
Reformation bells, whose makers it is not always: 
easy to determine, and which bear invocations 
of saints (the great saint in campanology is 
St. Catherine), Aves, and pious mottoes in Leonine 
hexameters as their inscriptions. As a result of 
the investigations of the last fifty years it seems 
fairly clear that c. 1200 may be taken as the 
earliest date to which any bells in England go back, 
though very few are earlier than 1250. The oldest 
inscribed bell in Sussex is thought by the authori- 
ties on this point to be that at West Thorney,. 
which bears a cross and the word ‘‘ Ihesvs.” It 
belongs to the group of bells with the ‘“‘ Gothic 
majuscule’’ or ‘“‘ Lombardic capital’ letters 
which are found till c. 1400, when they give way 
to minuscule or black-letter alphabets. 

The English method of inscribing bells is usually 


i that of stamping the letters or the device into 
_ the clay cope into which the bell is cast. 


It is 
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‘thus possible, by comparison of crosses, devices, ! (the last possible day) and Easter coincide. 1886 
and shapes of letters, to trace, through his stamps, | is the only instance within living memory; there 
the work of one bell-founder up and down the | 


country ; and putting such comparisons with the 
instances where initials have afforded clues, and 
where a reference to town records has elucidated 
‘the initials, students have brought together 
a surprising amount of information about the 
pre-Reformation bell-founders who forbore to 
advertise their names upon their work. An 
interesting example of the results thus attained 
is the history of a bell-founding business in London 
which in the early fifteenth century was owned 
by one Robert Burford, whom Richard Hille 
succeeded. Richard Hille stamped his bells with 
a shield bearing a bend between a cross and a ring. 
From 1440 onwards bells are found with this 
stamp having above it a lozenge in token of 
widowhood, showing that the work of the bell- 
foundry—it was situated at St. Botolph’s, Aldgate 
—was carried on by his wife Johanna. Later, 
again, bells are found with the stamps and letters 
belonging to Richard Hille, but bearing the letters 
I. S. with a coin between them. These refer to 
the second marriage of Johanna Hille with one 
John Sturdy. Finally, the I. and S. are found 
having the coin between them surmounted by a 
lozenge, thus denoting that Johanna and the 
work of the foundry survived her second husband 
also. Thereisyet more of the history of this family 
to be gleaned from these pages, but we have no 
space to set it out. 

Mr. Tyssen is generous in the matter of tables 
and lists. He gives in the article of 1914 a useful 
chronological list of the ancient Sussex bells, and 
a table of the bells cast in all counties year by 
year from 1560 to 1860; and the original paper 
sets out the weights of the tenors in all the churches 
of Sussex. To these are added, in alphabetical 
arrangement of parishes, the inscriptions on all 
the Sussex bells in 1864, and an index of bell- 
fcunders. 

Giving, as it does, a most careful and detailed 
conspectus of the labours of many students in 
many directions, in so far as they bear on Sussex, 
this book should not be missed by the local anti- 
quary, nor, indeed, by the antiquaries of other 
counties. It is illustrated by numerous cuts, of 
which more than a third are new, the rest having 
appeared in the original publication. 


Almanacks for Students of English History. By 
aR) Alexander Fry. (Phillimore & Co., 
78. 6d. 


Tits useful little volume should receive a cordial 
welcome from students of English history. Its 
design is to spare them the need of tiresome 
calculation in order to ascertain the exact equi- 
valent in modern reckoning of any date inscribed 
on an ancient document, whether this be recorded 
by the Roman Calendar, by a feast of the Church, 
or by the regnal year of a sovereign. 

The first part of the work consists of thirty-five 
yearly Almanacks, for every day upon which 
Easter can fall, from a.p. 500 to a.p. 2000, 
followed by a special Almanack for 1752. Only 
eleven times within the period of 1500 years do 
we find Easter on 22 March, the first possible 
day, and the last occasion thereof has already 
past, having been 1818. It may amuse some 
contributor to tell us when it will so fall again. 
Twelve times within the period do 25 April 





will be another in 1948. Thirty-four times has 
Raster “‘ fallen in Our Lady’s lap,”’ and will again 
in 1951. With the exception of 1649 none of the 


| specially calamitous years of English history is 


among them. The day upon which Easter falls 
most often—fifty-seven times—is 16 April. 
Achronological list of years showing Easter Day 
with the table to be used; a special table for 
the countries which adopted New Style in 1582; 
and two tables of movable feasts, for the common 
years and leap-years respectively, come next, 
and following them an alphabetical list of saints’ 
days, and a calendar of saints’ days and fixed 
feasts, to which is prefixed the Roman Calendar. 
The three remaining divisions give the regnal 
years of English sovereigns from 1066, each year 
being 1eferred to its proper table; a list of the 
Popes from Alexander II. onwards; and two 
tables (O.S. and N.S.) of Law Terms. We really 
think that to the mind of the laborious student. 
of whom most date-books require the trouble of 
ascertaining the Dominical Letter of a given 
year and calculations accordingly, this work 
needs no further recommendation. 
Chats on Military Curios. By Stanley C. Johnson. 
(Fisher Unwin, 5s.) 
MILITARY curios form rather a thankless subject 
for “‘chat.’’ No one needs to be persuaded to take 
some sort of interest in them, and yet in them- 
selves, with the exception of swords and medieval 
objects, they are rarely of any intrinsic merit or 
beauty. Take the subject of medals, the one which 
is most carefully and satisfactorily dealt with here: 
the facts to which medals stand as symbols are 
best sought for in histories and memoirs, and lend 
themselves ill to brief gossiping notes. As regards 
the medals themselves, systematic tabulation 
with no ‘“ chat” about it is handier and more 
useful to the collector than rambling dissertations 
on the plan of this series. Thus we are afraid 
that few readers will find the volume before us 
entirely satisfactory; for the well-informed on 
any subject with which it deals—e.g. Armour or 
Military Prints—will find it extraordinarily 
slight, and those who come to it for the first time 
will probably wish for something clearer and more 
definite. Page after page, too, has the peculiar 
dullness characteristic of hackwork. Still, there 
are good anecdotes and bits of information 
embedded in it, and an index whereby to track 
these out; and there is also a good bibliography, 
to which, however, a list of regimental histories 
might with advantage have been added. 





Notices to Correspondents, 


Mr. J. W. 8S. Harrison, Mr. D. C. MacBrypk, 
and Mr. R. Prerpotnt.—Forwarded. 


CorRIGENDA.—Ante, ‘p. 282, col. 2, 1. 3, for “last 
of them”’ read Jack of them ; and 1. 10, for ‘‘ Hook ”’ 
read Hoole. At p. 284, col. 2, 1. 16, for “ North- 
ampton” read Nottingham. 


St. SwITHIN is most grateful to M. P. for copies 
of translations from Verlaine. He considers that 
the sentiment of the original is too delicate to bear 
the shock of change of language. 





